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I A Strike for Freedom 


By John A. Fitch 


. AUTHOR OF THE STEEL WORKERS 


| HEN, a few weeks ago, Judge Gary, chairman 
k of the board of directors of the United States 
Steel Corporation, refused to confer with a 
committee of men representing unions of steel 
‘workers employed in corporation mills, he was acting in ac- 
cordance with the traditions of his company and the practice 
fof its officials. For years Judge Gary has received news of 
“the feelings of his employes through the presidents of the sub- 
idiary companies. For years these presidents have. refused 
th hearing to men who desired to present their views collec- 
Stively and have discharged those who joined labor organiza- 
tions. Once when Judge Gary wanted to thank the employes 


sof the Carnegie Steel Company for their loyalty to the cor- 
. 


Sporation the nearest representative of the workers to whom 
Nhe felt he could address himself was the chairman of the 
mooard of directors of the Carnegie Company. 

i) It was in a new sort of world, however, that Judge Gary 
tthe other day tried to summon the old formulae. . Kings and 
autocrats have fallen since the last wholesale discharge of 
"Steel Corporation employes who tried to organize. Labor 
Sorganizations as much as any group made it possible to win 
he war. ‘The government itself had laid down the dictum 
hat men should be free to organize and to bargain collec- 
ively. Under that new conception of rights thousands of 
teel workers had joined the organizations of their trades. 

The strike that began last Monday was called to try the 
issue of whether the old era or the new is to prevail. The 
Squestion on which a verdict must be rendered is whether 
Hconditions which industry as a whole has left behind, cen- 
Iditions that were typical of fifty years ago but which are now 
Hutterly rejected by the moral sense of the times, are to con- 
inue in the great basic industry of steel. 

When the whole trend of the times is toward an 8-hour 
day or less, are the steel workers of the country to work 
)12 hours every day, thousands of them 7 days a week 
with a long shift of 24-hours’ continuous duty every second 
#week? With the right of collective bargaining now ac- 
Hcepted as a fundamental right, are the steel workers to con- 
"tinue any longer to be subject to a regime of absolute dicta- 
Itorship, with no opportunity to express themselves as to the 
Hconditions under which they are to work, with discharge the 
Spenalty if they join a union? Regardless of whatever other 
lincidental questions may be injected into the situation, these 
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two are the primary issues over which the strike will be 
fought; and there will never be hope of lasting peace in the 
steel industry until they are settled in accordance with twen- 
tieth century convictions, 

The 12-hour day has always existed in the steel mills to 
a greater or less extent. It became universal outside of the 
sheet and tin mills after the power of the union was broken 
in the Homestead strike of 1892. The 7-day week was 
long regarded as inevitable in the essentially continuous pro- 
cesses, like blast furnaces, and until 1912 was universal in 
those departments. 

The 12-hour day and the 7-day week are under universal 
condemnation. Not even the steel mill officials defend them. 
In addition to that, they have been officially condemned by 
the stockholders of the United States Steel Corporation. In 
IQ11, stung by the criticisms of their employment policies 
made by the Pittsburgh Survey, the stockholders of the cor- 
poration at their annual meeting directed Judge Gary to ap- 
point a committee to investigate and report on employment 
conditions in the industry. The committee consisted of 
Stuyvesant Fish, chairman, Thomas De Witt Cuyler, Darius 
Miller, then president of the Burlington Railroad, Charles L. 
Taylor of the Carnegie Steel Company and Charles A. 
Painter, a Pittsburgh stock broker. In their report, which was 
presented at the annual meeting in 1912, the committee stated 
that 50 or 60 per cent of the employes in rolling mills, open 
hearth and blast furnaces were working the 12-hour day. In 
commenting on this fact they said: 

We are of the opinion that a 12-hour day of labor, followed 
continuously by any group of men for any considerable number of 
years, means a decreasing of the efficiency and lessening of the vigor 
and virility of such men. When it is remembered that the 
12 hours a day to the man in the mills means approximately 13 
hours away from his home and family—not for one day but for all 
working days—it leaves but scant time for self improvement, for 
companionship with his family, for recreation and leisure. 

We do believe that there will eventually come a shortening 
of the hours of labor and the eventual abolishment of the 12-hour 


day which will tend toward increasing the efficiency and resource- 


fulness of the working population and for that i 
to both employer and employed. reason bring benefit 


The committee recommended to the officers of the corpora- 
tion that “steps be taken now” in the direction of “ reduc- 
ing the long hours of labor.” That was in 1912. In 1913, 
the Finance Committee reported to the stockholders that noth- 
ing could be done unless the competitors of the Steel Corpora- 
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tion also adopted a-shorter work day. Nothing was done 
therefore toward mitigating this evil by the Steel Corporation 
or its principal competitors until September, just a year ago, 
when the Steel Corporation announced the adoption of the 
“basic” 8-hour day. This move, which was followed largely 
by the independents, did not mean a shortening of the work- 
ing day. It meant the payment of overtime after 8 hours and 
amounted to a 10 per cent increase in wages, with the men 
working 12 hours as before. The Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Company, with a plant at Pueblo, Colo., is the only steel 
company that is known to have adopted the actual 8-hour day 
with three shifts of workers in the 24 hours, 

The stockholders’ committee of 1912 also reported on the 
4-day week. They found it general in departments where 
- continuous operation was essential and to a certain extent in 
other departments. On this subject the committee said, 
“Whether viewed from a physical, social, or moral point of 
view we believe the 7-day week is detrimental to those en- 
gaged in it. . . . We are strongly of the opinion that no mat- 
ter what alleged difficulties in operation may seem to hinder 
the abandonment of the 7-day week, they must be met.” This 
was followed by the appointment of a committee by the 
American Iron and Steel Institute to work out a plan for pro- 
viding one day of rest in seven for every worker. Such a plan 
was adopted by the United States Steel Corporation and some 
of the independent companies, and by 1914 7-day labor had 
been greatly reduced in the corporation mills and many others. 

Then came the war, with its excessive demand on the steel 
industry. The 6-day week went by the board nearly every- 
where. The Lackawannna Steel Company at Buffalo was 
prevented by the New York law from requiring its men to 
work 7 days a week, but elsewhere 7-day labor became 
general. In Pittsburgh even the rolling mills, for a time at 
least, were operated 7 days a week. 

The latest official figures of hours of labor in the various 
industries are for 1914 and were published in 1917 in the 
Abstract of the Census of Manufactures. In these figures it 
appears that over 34,000 workers in steel works and rolling 
mills—17 per cent of all—were working 72 hours or more 
per week, and of the 20,000 men in blast furnaces, 69 per cent 
of all were working 72 hours or over. Since then, the tendency 
has been to increase the length of the working week. 

So the strike is to reduce hours of labor and to win back 
the right of workers in the mass to speak to their employers 
through representatives of their own choice. By a series of 
disastrous strikes, the most important being the Homestead 
strike of 1892, the attempted general strike of 1901 and the 
fight of the Amalgamated Association in 1909, the right of 
organization and of collective bargaining had been utterly 
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lost. For ten years there has been no organization and no 
collective bargaining in the steel industry. Repeatedly efforts: 
have been made to re-establish the right of organized expres- 
sion. Repeatedly it has been crushed by discharging the meni 
who were responsible for the movement. During the recent 
campaign of organization every effort has been made to in- 
timidate the workers and thus to frustrate the campaign. Ini 
the Pittsburgh district, halls have been denied to the organ-; 
izers and meetings on street corners and vacant lots have been: 
broken up by the police. Where it was possible to hold meet-: 
ings mill officials have taken the names of men attending. 

The first five of the demands announced by the organizing; 
committee which is conducting the strike deal with hours of: 
labor and the right to organize. The others include wages,: 
promotions, company unions and physical examinations. The: 
wages of steel workers were advanced greatly during the war. 
Wm. F. Ogburn of the National War Labor Board estimated, 
in December, 1918, that “real” wages of iron and steel work. 
ers, that is, wages in terms of purchasing power, had increased: 
45 per cent since 1914. At the present time the common labor: 
rate for United States Steel Corporation employes is 42 cents: 
an hour. According to the report of the United States Steel 
Corporation for 1918, the average pay for all employes of all: 
grades, high and low, amounted to $5.38 per day. 

The demand for the abolition of company unions is based on: 
the fear that the representation plans recently adopted by a: 
number of companies are not genuine and that they will be: 
used to combat unionism. All organized labor objects to: 
physical examinations when they have no control over the: 
physician. ‘They contend that such examinations are humil- 
iating and that they can be used in a subtle way to blacklist: 
men who have been active in organization work. 

It has long been supposed that conditions in the Steel Cor-. 
poration mills were ideal because of the large sums of money 
expended for safety and welfare work. Many have believed 
also that the plan of the corporation for selling stock to its 
employes would so link their interest with those of the cor- 
poration that they would not strike. The corporation has, it 


is true, an excellent record with respect to accidents. In its 
safety work it has been the leader of the industries. Employes 
have subscribed eagerly for stock when offered. With 


a system of deferred payments, and the extra dividends 
offered it has been an excellent investment. One of the 
great fallacies of modern industry, however, has been 
the thought that men would ever accept, in the long run, any 
substitute for freedom or any bonus in payment for giving it 
up. In the steel industry for more than twenty years men 
have not been free. It remains to be seen whether this is to 
be their year of emancipation. 


“Industrial Democracy” on Strike 


By William 


66 


NE of the most interesting of the “strike proof” 

factories in the United States has for two weeks been 

closed because of a combined strike and lock-out. 

The situation whieh has resulted is highly signifi- 
cant because of its revelation of the temper of the present time. 
Industrial leaders concerned to know what the near future has 
in store will find profit in a consideration of this strike in an 
“industrial democracy ” shop. 


L. Chenery 


The establishment of William Demuth and Company at 
Brooklyn Manor, Long Island, has beer heralded widely be- 
cause of the system of industrial government established more 
than two years ago under the leadership of John Leitch. Fac- 
tory managers from other sections of the country have studied 
the system developed in the Demuth plant. Its excellence has 
been advertised. ‘The managers of the corporation have taken 
a just pride in the experiment they were making. It has 


4) cision. 
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brought certain undeniable advantages to the workers. Yet for 
_ two we¢ks the plant has been closed as tightly as though indus- 
} trial democracy had never been dreamed of. A combined 
strike and lock-out have developed a bitter strife. Incidentally 
new light has been thrown upon some of the realities of the in- 
dustrial order. 

From the point of view of at least one observer the Demuth 
q struggle has a tragic quality. It suggests the state of mind 
- of certain fathers who awake suddenly to discover that their 
# children are thinking strange thoughts. Few things are more 
| pathetic than an elder man’s discovery that the young man 
no longer acknowledges the sovereignty of the parental de- 
He suddenly learns that the world is different from. 
) what he expected. The boy cares less, for his heart is toward 
the future. That quality of disillusionment, of perhaps 


| inevitable disillusionment, gives a genuinely human touch to 


this strike against ‘‘ industrial democracy,” which is, after all, 
; still control from above instead of collective bargaining. 
| The factory ef William Demuth and Company is one of the 
* largest, if not actually the largest, smoking pipe establishment 
) in the United States. More than two years ago, when the war 
| shortage of labor was beginning to create all manner of indus- 
{ trial changes, the concern installed what is known as “ indus- 
# trial democracy.” In effect this was an application of the 
American governmental system—with certain differences. 

A congress and a cabinet were set up. The congress con- 
sisted of a house and a senate. The house with about thirty 


& members was made up of representatives of the workers. ‘Thus 


® it is a fairly typical example of the shop committee system, 
® common enough now in the United States and Great Britain. 
The senate was composed of the foremen. - The cabinet was 
made up of the executive officers of the firm with the president 
of the corporation as its presiding officer. ‘The analogy to the 
form of our government is obvious. The actual distribution 
of power, however, does not conform to its political model. 

The house may initiate any measure. Questions of wages, 
¥ hours and other important working conditions have been 
© brought up in the house and acted on by it. Before a resolution 
of the house has authority, albeit, it must be concurred in by 
the senate and approved by the cabinet. This last body, made 
up from the actual managerial staff has a final veto. There ts, 
furthermore, no real power behind the members of the house. 
They are elected by the workers by secret ballot, it is true. 
But the workers are, in theory at least, members of no union. 
They have only what rights the management chooses to give 
them. ‘That is not to say that the management has not been 
% generous, or that it has not acted in perfect good faith. The 
tact is nonetheless clear that final control in “ industrial 
democracy ” rests precisely where it did before the system was 
t developed. Joint government such as that developed in the 
= garment industry is not approximated. 


How the Break Came 


For some weeks prior to the actual strike industrial unrest 
manifested itself. According to the very frank statement made 
at the executive offices of the company numerous small strikes 
occurred. Finally a union seems to have been formed, and 
the workers presented their demands to the company. The 
company insisted on having the grievances submitted through 
the machinery of “industrial democracy.” The men rejected 
this proposal and the strike or lock-out resulted. The two de- 
mands of the workers are as follows: 

1. A 25 per cent increase in wages. 

2. Recognition of the union. 


At the offices of the company, B. A. Martin, secretary of the 
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cabinet and private secretary to Leopold Demuth, president of 
the corporation, described the attitude of the management. 
Among other things she said: 


We feel that the company is partly to blame for the strike. We 
do not think that more than 60 per cent of the workers were loyal 
to the idea of “industrial democracy.” Many of the workers did 
not understand the system. Some were jealous of their representa- 
tives. Many did not know what was occurring in the meetings of 
the house. 

Some of our competitors granted union recognition and later a 15 
per cent increase in wages. The organizers for the union could see 
nothing except the dollars. They refused to allow the demands to 
be handled through the house. Before the factory was closed the 
sandpaperers stopped work twelve times in five days. Finally we 
decided it was better to close for a short time until the disturbance 
passed. 

We expect to open up Wednesday [September 24]. We. will not 
have a closed shop and we will not have union recognition. But 
we are willing to take all back. We are considering having every 
one sign a Declaration of Independence pledging loyalty to “ indus- 
trial democracy,” as a condition of employment. We are also con- 
sidering posting the minutes of the meetings of the house on bulletin 
boards in the languages of the workers. Previously all announce- 
ments were in English, but it may be necessary to use other languages 
until the workers understand the plan. 

Miss Martin also said that the workers who fail to appear 
when the factory opens will lose their insurance. She termed 


the union organizers “ agitators” and “ bolshevists.” 


What the Men Want 

THE union seems to be a recent growth. Its organizers listed 
several grievances. Among these were “ industrial democracy,” 
which is described as ‘“‘ the Rockefeller plan,” the school for 
Americanization, the restaurant, the regulations concerning the 
bonus system, and unsatisfactory wages. The union alleges that 
the wages paid were lower than in other pipe factories, and that 
the bonus or dividend system which is a part of “ industrial 
democracy ” benefits only a minority. The company and the 
union agree in stating the present demands of the workers as a 
25 per cent increase in wages and recognition of the union. 

Just what the wages actually are was not made public by 
the company. The hours, however, 44-hour week, are 
those of the most successful unions. The company expressed its 
belief that the short working day is efficient. There is no con- 
troversy, therefore, concerning hours. Light on the wage ques- 
tion was given on the second anniversary of the establishment 
of the plan by F. L. Feuerbach, factory manager, in an address 
before the Personnel Managers’ Club of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the Borough of Queens. Mr. Feuerbach said: 


Frankly, we cannot say specifically whether “industrial democracy” 
has reduced the costs of production during the last two years. 
We are convinced under the old system we would have had a 
much more rapidly rising scale of wages, considerable difficulty 
with our employes, all of which would have increased costs far 
beyond the point to which they did rise. We would be almost in- 
clined to feel that if our new form of government were not to 


increase our profit by a single dollar, it would still be worth the 
money. 


It has made life more worth living, in that both our employes and 
ourselves as employers now occupy the most happy kind of relation- 
ship to each other. Antagonism between us has been eliminated en- 
tirely. We believe in our employes and they believe in us. 

That era of good will has been interrupted in “ industrial 
democracy” as it has elsewhere. Given more good will and 
open minds something else should, however, be developed of 
interest and of importance to the future of industry and to the 
future of labor. The next steps at this pipe plant will accord- 
ingly be watched with interest. The Leitch plan was the prod- 
uct, In part, of a new recognition of justice. Not in govern- 
mental forms, but in spirit, albeit, is justice to be found. With 
the right spirit the old forms may be modified to meet the ne- 
Cessities of a new time. At any event it would be a real loss 
if any agency which in times past has aspired to pioneer in 
industrial democracy should lose the will to go forward. 


ae 


The Industrial Conference of Canad: 
By Ben M. Selekman | 


OF THE DIVISION OF INDUSTRIAL STUDIES, RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 


N view of the fact that President Wilson has called an 
Industrial Conference in Washington to meet October 
6, the conclusions reached in this first National In- 
dustrial Conference of Canada, held in Ottawa, Sep- 
tember 15 to 20, are more than of neighborly interest. For 
although, politically, the Dominion of Canada is more like 
Great Britain, from the point of view of industrial relations, 
Canada is certainly more like the United States than her 
mother country. The railroad workers are organized by the 
brotherhoods having their offices in the United States. The 
other wage-earners are also for the most part members of in- 
ternational unions affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor. The Canadian Trades and Labor Congress, which 
is the legislative body for the great majority of organized 
workers of Canada, is affliated with the American Federation 
of Labor. On the employers’ side, many of the large Amer- 
ican corporations have branch establishments in Canada. 

The conference was held in the august chamber where sit 
the Canadian senators, appointed for life. This with other 
facts was interpreted by some Canadians as being symbolical 
of the ascendency of labor in the last few years. One news- 
paper jocularly called it ‘‘little short of sacrilege against 
pomp and circumstance.” ‘The labor group, moreover, sat 
on the right or, as the Canadians term it, the government side 
of the house. 

Another feature showing the democratic trend were the 
four women delegates representing women workers. It was 
remarked by many that this was the first time that women 
were present at such a gathering. Of the four, Helena Gut- 
teridge, of the United Garment Workers, took a leading part 
in the discussions and made a strong impression on the em- 
ployers. 

The conference was called as a result of the recommenda- 
tions of a royal commission appointed in April to enquire into 
industrial relations in Canada. The commission in sub- 
mitting its report suggested the holding of a conference, rep- 

“resenting employers, employes and the public, to consider its 
recommendations with regard to establishing peaceful and har- 
monious relations between employers and workers. Accord- 
ingly about seventy-five members representing each group were 
invited to the conference. In addition, officials of the pro- 
vincial governments were also asked to be present because 
much of the legislation recommended would have to be en- 
acted and enforced by them. Members of the cabinet and 
W. L. Mackenzie King, the leader of the liberal or opposition 
party, were also present. ‘The agenda of the conference con- 
sisted of the recommendations of the royal commission. 

The procedure followed was similar to that of the Senate 
or House of Commons. ‘The minister of labor presided. ‘Tom 
Moore, the president of the Trades and Labor Congress, was 
the spokesman for the labor representatives. John R. Shaw 
and A. Monro Grier were the spokesmen for the employers. 
For the first four days, discussion preceded reference to com- 
mittees. After that the shortness of the time remaining made 
it necessary to refer all matters to committees and have dis- 
cussion on their reports. The committees were all jointly com- 
posed of three representatives of the employers, three of the 
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employes and two from the group representing the general pu 
lic. ‘Lhe last named had no voting power. 

The two chief addresses in opening the conference were | 
the prime minister, Sir Robert Borden, and the leader of ¢ 
liberal party, W. L. Mackenzie King. Mr. King stressed t 
importance of considering the interests of the community 
a whole in all industrial relations. ‘The prime minister w 
ill, and his paper was read by the minister of labor and chai 
man of the conference, G. D. Robertson. He emphasized tf 
importance of maintaining a high degree of production to € 
sure a favorable balance of trade for Canada. For this rease 
industrial peace was highly desirable. But he also argu 
that “the physical degeneracy of a considerable portion « 
the population is too high a price to pay for the dominatic 
of the world’s markets. If in any lines of industrial develo 
ment we cannot hold our own without so terrible a sacrific 
then such lines ought to be abandoned and our effort directe 
elsewhere. Labor is something more than a commodity 
Most of the reports brought in by the committees were unan 
mous. ‘This, perhaps, would characterize the conference as 
success, yet on the two most fundamental demands of the | 
bor leaders, the 8-hour day or the 44-hour week, and tl 
recognition of the unions, employers and employes failed - 
agree. 

The first item on the agenda took little time and elicite 
little difference of opinion before reference to committee. 
dealt with the question of the desirability of unifying and ¢ 
ordinating the existing labor laws of the Dominion Parliame: 
and of the provincial legislatures. John Bruce, a labor mer 
ber of the royal commission, opened the debate for the er 
ployes. He pointed out how the various standards in sus 
labor laws as workmen’s compensation, factory and mining i 
spection made for unrest and conflict. 

The committee on minimum wage also submittetd a unar 
mous report, but labor compromised on the demands it ma: 
in the open date. The discussion was opened by A. Mon: 
Grier for the employers. He assured all that a minimw 
wage law for women and children would meet with the syz 
pathetic endorsement of the employers. But in respect to m: 
it would be unfortunate to have any such thing take plas 
“The minimum may become a maximum wage.” “ Fro 
the economic point of view labor is a commodity. ” “Tt wous 
be unwise for Canada to establish a minimum wage before si 
knew what the other countries would do at the Internation 
Labor Conference to be held next October.” ‘{‘ A minimur 
wage will not increase individual efficiency and therefore 
tional production will suffer.” 

Helena Gutteridge replied for the labor side. The co 
cession of the employers of a minimum wage for women a 
children was something new to her and she styled it “so 
what in the nature of a death bed repentance, because 
principle of a minimum wage for women has been practica 
recognized throughout the whole civilized world.’ She mai 
tained that there was no danger of a minimum wage becomil 
a maximum because the skilled worker would take care of i 
themselves. She pleaded for the underpaid, unskilled work 
Waiters were only earning seven dollars a week. She also 
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interested in national production but she reminded the con- 
ference of Premier Borden’s words that “ industrial develop- 
} ment and supremacy have sometimes been purchased at a price 
? greater than any people can afford to pay.” If the employers 
could not pay a living wage, “it would be better that they 
should go out of business than exist upon the degeneracy of 
the workers.” 

_ The unanimous report of the committee agreed on a min- 
‘imum wage throughout the dominion for women and children 
+ inasmuch as such a law was already enacted in five provinces. 
| It asked the dominion government to recommend to the 
| provinces not yet having a minimum wage to make a speedy 
} investigation of the necessity for such laws and to enact them 
| if necessary. “The committee also recommended the adoption 
i of a uniform law and method of application. The standard 
* of pay should be determined from time to time, with respect 
» to the cost of living. As for unskilled men workers, the com- 
= mittee urged the appointment of a royal commission to in- 
# vestigate and issue a report. 

The discussion on the establishment of joint industrial 
councils was a lively and interesting one. One of the chief 
) recommendations of the Royal Commission on Industrial Re- 
) lations was the creation of joint industrial councils to as- 
) sist in maintaining industrial peace. Col. D. Carnegie came 
specially from the British government to give a first-hand ac- 
count of the Whitley councils in England. He recommended 
their establishment in Canada. He said: 

Since January 11, 1918, when the first council was formed, 41 
different industries have established Whitley councils, in which ap- 
proximately two and a half million workers are employed. Whitley 
councils are voluntary bodies. All the industries in which councils 
have been formed are well organized; they are principally minor 


industries, but the two largest, the building and wool and allied 
textiles, have respectively 553,000 and 191,500 workers. 


The greatest service Whitley councils have rendered to industry is 
in the creation of a new attitude by employers and employed to 
each other, out of which cooperation instead of hostility has grown. 
This new spirit has prevented strikes, has increased production, and 
has improved conditions of labor. Labor men whose names were 
anathema to employers, and leading employers who were condemned 
by labor as cruel oppressors for selfish gain, have met each other for 
the first time around the conference table, and found in each other 
- common sympathies and qualities that have gradually melted sus- 
picion and inspired cooperation. . . . 


It is commonly understood that the conditions of Canadian indus- 


try are today not quite comparable with those in Britain; but the — 


) causes of industrial unrest are the same. . . . 


My experience leads me to believe that through Whitley councits 
or similar organizations in Canadian industry, where adaptable, 
better relations between employers and employed will result. 


Whitley Councils—For and Against 

Dr. D. StracHAN of the Imperial Oil Company—the Cana- 
dian branch of the Standard Oil Company—opened the dis- 
cussion. He argued that Canada was not ready yet for 
Whitley councils or any other plan of joint industrial coun- 
cils. The war taught us that there should be decent industrial 
relations. ‘That is the reason for the prominence of the idea 
of joint councils. He told of the experience of the Imperial 
Oil Company. For eight months it had had a plan of in- 
dustrial representation. ‘The underlying idea was to afford 
an opportunity for conference between the management and 
the men, to put into effect the right kind of collective bar- 
gaining. So far the plan had worked satisfactorily ; but it was 
still in the experimental stage. The main thing, after all, 
was not machinery, but to restore the human touch in large- 
scale industry. He did not wish a government bureau estab- 
lished to recommend any plans to employers and employes. 

Tom Moore, the president of the Trade and Labor Con- 
gress, made an eloquent appeal for the establishment of joint 
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industrial councils and for the creation of a bureau in the 
Department of Labor to foster such councils. He declared 
that industrial councils marked an epoch in industrial social 
life, which meant the “ breaking down of the barriers of in- 
dustrial autocracy.” Moore made very clear that trade union- 
ism must be made an integral part of any plan for joint coun- 
cils before organized labor will agree to them. He proceed- 
ed to analyze the three different kinds of industrial councils 
suggested, as follows: 


One of the most commonly known as the Rockefeller plan. In- 
cluded in that naturally would be the Imperial Oil Company’s plan, 
the International Harvester plan, and others of similar denomina- 
tions. I say included in that, for the simple reason that the base of 
the plan is the same base, though the detail may vary according to 
the circumstances. The base of the Rockefeller plan is the non- 
recognition of trades unions. I make that statement knowing full 
well the responsibility of a statement of that kind. I believe 
that all the so-called Rockefeller plans contain a clause about not 
discriminating against trades unions. You will find that 
common to them all; and what does it mean? It means that you 
say to your employe that he can belong to a trades union if he likes, 
but so far as the matters which trades unions are formed to function 
upon are concerned, it is unnecessary for him to belong to the union, 
because you have substituted something in your plan that replaces it. 
It might be that the spirit in every man is so strong for trades 
unionism that it would survive under a condition of that kind; but 
we usually find that if, in the earlier days of the plan, a certain 
degree of concession is made in the operation of a plan of that kind, 
it so operates that the average man thinks he is going to accomplish 
something without the cooperation of his fellow-workers outside of 
that particular plant. Therefore, knowing that, knowing what its 
ultimate operations lead to, I say deliberately that that single clause, 
if it were made general, would mean the destruction of trades 
unionism. 


The ‘Industrial Democracy”’ Plan 


‘Tue Leitch pian of shop committees based on the political 
structure of the United States government was condemned 
by Moore as being either autocracy or benevolent despotism. 

Under this plan the manager of the company becomes the Presi- 
dent; the managerial executives are the Senate, and the elected rep- 
resentatives from each department are the lower house, or the House 
of Representatives. These meet and discuss what they want, and that 
is passed on for review to the Senate, and if it meets with the ap- 
proval of the President when it reaches him, it is put into operation. 
This plan, in my estimation, Sir, means only one thing: it simply 
means that if that individual at the top is benevolently inclined, there 
may be success, provided he remains so at all times; but if he is 
maliciously inclined, then it is autocracy in its worst form. But even 
if he is benevolently inclined, I doubt its success, for the simple 
reason that it is paternalism, and the workers of this or any other 
country do not desire, and entirely turn back, any offers of paternal- 
ism at this particular time. 

Moore made a strong plea for the third and, in his opinion, 
the only true and lasting kind of joint, industrial council. It 
was the recognition of trade unions as the representatives of 
the workers. Why, he argued, should we try new experiments 
in the representation of workers when trade unions have been 
organized and have been operating successfully for decades! 

Shaw, for the employers, said that if a bureau is to be es- 
tablished it must be run on non-partisan lines and must not ad- 
vocate any particular kind of joint industrial council. The 
functions should be to collect and disseminate information. 
The committee submitted a unanimous resolution advccat- 
ing joint industrial councils, but did not recommend that trade 
unions be made an integral part of the plan. The resolution 
stressed the need for greater cooperation between employers 
and employes, and recommended that “a bureau should be 
established by the Department of Labor of the federal govern- 
ment to gather data and furnish information ” and “ whenever 
it is desired to establish voluntarily such councils, the fullest 
assistance should be given by the bureau.” 


There were other unanimous reports. One endorsed the 
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principle of proportional representation by declaring that the 
conference welcomed the declaration of the prime minister 
that a Speakers’ conference will be called to investigate the 
merits of proportional representation. Some liberals hailed 
this as one of the most important victories for the progressives. 
Others declared that before very long organized labor and the 
farmers may swing a good many seats in Parliament, and those 
in power at present would at least like to have an effective 
minority later. “There was also a unanimous report on the 
recommendation to the government that a board be appointed 
to investigate and report on the desirability of enacting un- 
employment, sickness and old age insurance laws. 

Employers and workers were unanimous in removing war 
restrictions on the freedom of speech and liberty of the press. 
The resolution declared that during the war it was necessary 
in the interests of the whole country and of the empire that 
individual liberty should in many directions be restrained, but 
“restrictions should not be-imposed upon either the freedom 
of speech or the freedom of the press unless such restrictions 
are urgently demanded in the interest of the peace of the whole 
country.” ‘The committee was also of the opinion that “ present 
restrictions upon the freedom of speech and the liberty of the 
press, and the denial of the right to read such literature as any 
portion of the public demanded,” was “ one of the principal 
causes of the present industrial unrest.” 

It was on the two questions of the hours of work and the 
recognition of unions—the two issues considered most funda- 
mental by the labor men—that employers and employes dif- 
fered. On these two subjects the debate was lengthy and 
serious. J. H. McClelland, a machinist, opened it for the em- 
ployes. He advocated the 8-hour day with a Saturday half 
holiday for a 44-hour week. A long and carefully prepared 
paper was read for the employers by M. P. White, Toronto— 
who argued that the amount available for distribution depends 
entirely upon the amount produced. ‘There was no clear 
evidence that the 8-hour day was desirable for all industries. 
Helena Gutteridge took up the cudgel for labor, presenting 
the well-knewn arguments. 

The committee to whom this subject was referred worked 
hard for three days to bring in a unanimous report. But it did 
not succeed. ‘The labor members stated that they agreed with 
the recommendations of the royal commission and urged “ the 
adoption of an 8-hour day by law throughout the dominion, 
with due regard and recognition of the Saturday half-holiday 
where same prevails and its possible extension.” “They further 
stated that if investigation shows that the 8-hour day is im- 
practicable in such industries as farming, fishing, and logging, 
they should be exempt from the law. The employers’ repre- 
sentative on the committee recommended the appointmnt of 
government commissions to investigate the “adaptability of 
the hours of labor principles of the peace treaty (8-hour day 
and 48-hour week) to the different industries of Canada.” 

An outsider would perhaps have called as most fundamental 


A Challenge to Social Workers 


By Florence Kelley 


EBRUARY 15, 1920, will be the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of Susan B. Anthony. In 1920 
falls also the most important federal election in the 
history of the United States since that of 1864 which 
gave to this nation the second presidential term of Abraham 
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the item on the agenda which referred to recognition of labo 
unions on the part of employers. Yet here again, after work 
ing hard two days for unanimity, the committee could no 
agree on a report. W. L. Best and R. A. Rigg put up an elo 
quent case for trade unionism. ‘They pointed to the fact tha 
the principle of trade unionism was recognized in the labo: 
section of the peace treaty, to the beneficiary aspect of unions 
to the fact that the railroad brotherhoods maintained industria 
peace on the railroads and in other industries. “The employer 
conceded the principle of collective bargaining but were op 
posed to recognizing trade unions! “There were a number o 
different unions. Which should they recognize? Labor or 
ganizations were not legally responsible; they had not yet in 
spired public confidence in themselves; they generally askex 
for the closed shop and therefore violated the British righ 
of freedom of contract; they could not control their member 
and often violated contracts; and after all organized labo: 
represented only a small portion of the workers. 

It is strange that an employer operating under a closed shox 
should have read the report of the employers’ representative: 
on the committee. This report admitted the right of employe 
to organize, contended that employers should not be requirec 
to recognize unions or establish “‘ closed shops,” and that em 
ployers should not be required to negotiate, except directly 
with their own employes or groups of employes. ‘The report 
of the labor members of the committee provided for the right 
of workers to organize themselves into unions and the recog 
nition of those unions and their representatives by employers 
The report further stated that entering into agreement witl 
a labor union does not mean recognition of the “ closed shop,’ 
unless the agreement so provides. The employes recom 
mended, finally, that the government enact legislation to make 
it unlawful for any employer to discharge or discriminat 
against employes because of membership in labor unions or be 
cause of legitimate union activities. 

An outsider could not help but be impressed with thi 
friendly spirit shown throughout the conference by both em 
ployers and labor leaders. One should remember, however 
that no representatives were present from the “‘ one big union ’ 
which was responsible for the recent Winnipeg strike anx 
which is strong in the far West. ‘The labor representative 
reminded the employers that the extreme labor men were no 
present, and it would be for the interest of the slow, peacetfu 
progress of the nation to deal with the conservative interna 
tionals. ‘This appeal did not, however, move the employers. 

Everyone felt that much good had been accomplished b 
this conference because, for the first time, the leaders of eac! 
group had gotten together and talked things over frankly 
Many of the employers who had never had any dealings wit! 
labor leaders were quite frank to say that they were impresses 
with the caliber of the men representing labor. It was fel 
that union leaders would in the future get a more cordia 
hearing from these employers. 


Lincoln, and the famous Congress that, working with him 
confirmed the emancipation of the slaves and wrought th 
permanent establishment of the Union. 

Are the women of thirty-three states to be shut out fron 
participation in the work of selecting the Congress of 1920 


‘ 

_Are we smilingly to accept in that epochal year for the 
> women of any state a mere fragment of enfranchisement, the 
{ mere vote for the President? Are we thus to acquiesce in the 
» baleful tendency to exalt the executive and minimize the 
legislative functions of the federal government? Is the suf- 
s frage movement to continue year after year to absorb the 
ep energies of public-spirited American women in this era of 
| change and renewal after the world war? 

a 
* All these things will inevitably follow unless fourteen 
* legislatures are called in special session by fourteen governors, 
*» to ratify the suffrage amendment in time for the women who 
4 will thereby be newly enfranchised to register for the elec- 
) tions of November, 1920. 

| Social workers are accustomed to plodding at long, long 
f tasks. ‘The tuberculosis crusade, the effort to limit the men- 
f tally defective, family rehabilitation, the elimination of 
§ venereal disease, who can foretell on what distant morn the 
} sun will shine upon no faithful soul at work in those dismal 
| fields of endeavor? Here, on the contrary, the opportunity 
{ to ratify the Susan B. Anthony amendment presents itself as 
) a quick job with a short time-limit. On the centenary of 
} Susan B. Anthony, the American women will have striven 


i 


) for seventy-two years, since 1848, for their full enfranchise- 
: ; ‘ a ce 
# ment. ‘The plowing, sowing, and weeding is past. ‘The 


= amendment is before the legislatures. 


This article is a direct appeal to social workers to join in 
\ a nationwide effort to complete the work of ratification be- 
© fore the hundredth birthday of Susan B. Anthony on February 
# 15. Success in this endeavor will remove forever the neces- 
\ sity of spending strength, time and money upon getting votes. 
i From a minus, a drain upon our energies, a distraction of our 
i minds, votes can thus be transformed into powerful tools for 
| promoting the ends sought by social workers. Let us then 
1 press home in every effective way the challenge of this new 
time to those governors who have not yet fixed the date for 


? the necessary special session. 


Nothing could well be simpler, more obvious and more 


TEN LEGISLATURES IN SESSION 


New Jersey 
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FOURTEEN OF THE FOLLOWING GOVERNORS WILL HAVE TO CALL 


Walter E. Edge 

New Mexico Octaviano A. Larrzolo 
North Dakota Lynn J. Frazier 
Oregon James Withycombe 
Rhode Island R. L. Beeckman 
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unenfranchised part of the women of America in this closing 
week of September, 1919. It is as follows: “The constitution 
of the United States, as everybody knows, prescribes that an | 
amendment must be ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths 
of the states. As there are forty-eight states, thirty-six must 
ratify before the amendment takes effect. Sixteen having 
ratified, while Utah fixed the date for its special session Sep- 
tember 29 and Colorado November 15, there remain to be 
considered ten states which will meet in regular session in 
1920. 


Of these ten, two—Massachusetts and New York—have 
already ratified. Georgia voted adversely, and three—Louis- 
iana, Mississippi and South Carolina—will have to reverse 
the records of their congressional past, if their legislatures 
vote in 1920 to ratify the amendment. We assume that the 
remaining four—Kentucky, New Jersey, Rhode Island and 
Virginia—will vote in January to ratify. 


As twenty-eight legislatures have thus far taken no action, 
the temptation may readily arise for their governors to say in 
the slang of the day, ‘‘ Let George do it!” Why hurry? 
Why should we spend the money for a special session, when 
other states can do it? In the enfranchised states the ques- 
tion may readily arise:—Why not leave the calling of extra 
sessions to the states where women have no votes, where they 
have, therefore, much to gain? Fortunately, this squalid 
reasoning has been repudiated by seven of the suffrage states: 
Arkansas, Colorado, Kansas, Michigan, Montana, New York, 
and Utah. It cannot, however, be safely assumed that the 
remaining eight enfranchised states will ratify without our 
vigorous effort. Why have not Arizona, California, Idaho, 
Nevada, Oregon, South Dakota, Washington and Wyoming, 
joined the honor list and ratified the amendment before now? 


For the foregoing reasons, we respectfully submit to the 
following list of governors the question:—Is there anything 
in the constitution of your state which prevents its governor 
from calling a special session to ratify: the pending amend- 
ment to the constitution of the United States before Febru- 
ary 15, 1920? 


SIXTEEN STATES WHICH HAVE 


IN 1920 SPECIAL SESSIONS IF THE FEDERAL SUFFRAGE AMENDMENT RATIFIED 
; Is TO BE RATIFIED BEFORE THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION Arkansas 
Georgia Tilinois 
Kentucky oes 
Louisiana Arizona Thomas E. Campbell Kenee 
Massachusetts California William B. Stephens MM asouphecote 
Mississippi Connecticut Marcus H. Holcomb Michigan 
New Jersey Delaware John G. Townsend, Jr. Micka 
New York Florida Sidney J. Catts Misscuck 
Rhode Island Idaho D. W. Davis Mogae 
South Carolina Indiana James P. Goodrich NEbeaces 
Virginia Kentucky James D. Black New farce 
Maine Carl E. Milliken N Aal Yo “ane ake 
Maryland E. C. Harrington Ohio Of: 
Nevada Emmet D. Boyle 7 


Pennsylvania 
Texas 
Wisconsin 


South Dakota 
‘Tennessee 
Vermont 
Washington 
Wyoming 


Peter Norbeck 
A. H. Roberts 


Percival W. Clement 


Ernest Lister 


Robert D. Carey 


HEALTH AND CLOTHES 


HE first week of lectures and discussions in the Interna- 

tional Conference of Women Physicians, held in New 

York at the Y. W. C. A. headquarters by invitation of 
the Social Morality Committee, the War Work Council and 
the National Board of that organization, was devoted to physi- 
cal health as a basis of life. The three factors of exercise, 
diet, and food were closely considered as bearing directly upon 
the question of women’s health. Dr. Augusta Rucker, director 
of the Division of Health, Bureau of Social Education of the 
Y. W.C. A., in speaking on The Reaction of Modern Civili- 
zation Upon Health and Personality, assailed the American 
aristocracy of wealth. She said: 

We have in this country an aristocracy of wealth. No longer is 
it a question of the survival of the physically fit, no longer is it a 
question in marriage—but those who can afford to get married and 
have children, or else the weak-minded and ignorant. The physi- 
cally weak have the children. 

The education of this country also belongs to the aristocracy. 
Our teachings are from that point. Only those people who can 
afford to get the better education get it, and then they have got 
to be physically fit or mentally fit, or else they are not fit to be 
educated to live. And what has education done for us? It has 
not taught the individual to react to his environment normally. It 
has taught him to be afraid of doing that. It has taught him to 
be insincere to try to be not himself. 


Dr. Estelle Bertine, who has been influential in inducing the 
growing interest of the industrial girl in play and sport, spoke 
on The Evolution of the Outdoor Woman. Dr. Agnes Burns 
Ferguson, supervisor of the activities for girls and women 
under the Bureau of Recreation in Pittsburgh, lectured on The 
Problem of Exercise in Cities. Dress was considered from the 
points of view of beauty, utility, suitability, health, economy. 
In her lecture, Dress and Health, Mrs. Beatrice Forbes- 
Robertson Hale showed how intimately the subject of dress is 
related to the woman movement, and how big the practical 
commercial question is that women have to face in changing 
the mode. 


It is more important, racially speaking, that women should have 
proper physical development than that the men should. If women 
have not the proper equipment of heart and muscles for child-birth, 
the race itself will suffer. 


That is why, to my mind, the whole matter of woman’s dress is 
so important. The difficulty we are up against in clothing in this 
country today is that our clothes, which ought to have been our 
own concern, and have always been our own concern throughout the 
history of the world—our clothes have been taken from us by the 
great trust of manufacturers, male manufacturers, and we all know 
that the clothing trade is one of the biggest trades in this country 
today. We must remember that we are in the hands of a sort of 
octopus; for instance, a girl in a town in the middle West wants 
to buy a sensible pair of shoes, and she goes to two or three de- 
partment stores, which is all the town has to offer, and there is no 
low-heeled shoe to be found, and she cannot afford to go to the next 
bigger town. So she buys' what she can get, that is a high-heeled 
shoe. Now, why isn’t there a low-heeled shoe? I went to see a big 
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shoe manufacturer in Boston recently and said to him, “ What are 
you doing? Do you know you are throwing the whole interior ar- 
rangement of the women of America out of plumb? ‘That you are 
debilitating the race? What do you mean by it?” He said, “ Well, 
if we don’t put a novelty on the market every three or four months 
we lose a large part of our business.” 


If you are backing a great clothing trust which is supported by 
the whole power of the press, you are backing something very big, 
and you must not allow yourselves to underestimate the difficulties 
you have to contend with. No number of physicians, or other fine 
professional women, the clergy, teachers, and so on, going forth and 
teaching the gospel, will do it. We have got to have organization, 
common sense, practical methods, in addition to propaganda. 


What you have got to do, then, is to use the existing organizations 
of women, guided through such a group as this, to further the de- 
mand on the stores and the manufacturers for sensible clothing. If 
we can show them how they can make money out of us hygienically 
as well as the other way, they will do it. There is no reason why 
the American woman cannot be smart, comfortable and sensible at 
the same time. 

Food and its relation to efficiency were discussed by Dr.. 
Graham Lusk of New York city in a talk on National Food 
Economics and by Dr. E. V. MacCullom of Baltimore under : 
the subject, Vitamins. Both of them energetically advocated | 
a vegetarian diet. 


IS NEW YORK PENNY WISE ? 


HEN is it economy to spend money? When it is: 

spent on probation. This, at any rate, is the opinion: 

of Chief Magistrate McAdoo and the budget commit-- 
tee of the Board of Magistrates in New York city, who have: 
had seven years’ experience with probation. It costs $219.635 
on an average to send a man to jail for a year; it costs $21.94} 
to place him on probation. This being true, Chief Magistrate 
McAdoo and the budget committee are asking for an increase 
in the probation staff. Apparently the city needs such an 
increase. 

There has not been an increase in the probation staff of? 
New York city since its establishment in 1912. Instead, the 
staff has been decreased by six officers. During the same time 
its volume of work has grown greatly. Since 1912, arraign-- 
ments in the magistrates’ courts have increased 42 per cent,, 
convictions 69 per cent and the number placed on probation 
50 per cent. Even with this increase, however, magistrates 
frequently refrain from placing persons on probation because 
they know that the present staff of forty-two officers is over-' 
burdened. Each officer today carries from 168 to 300 pro+ 
bationers at one time. He cannot do effective work with 
more than fifty. Even with this overburdening, only 5,461 
of the 117,701 persons convicted in the magistrates’ courts last} 
year were placed on probation; in other words, only 4.6 per 
cent of those convicted could be given a chance because “a 


were too few officers. 
Under the supervision of officers during the past four year: 
persons on probation have paid $2,332,329.24 for the supportt 


Except for these officers, much of this would 
have had to be paid to the families by the city itself. The 
saving to the city for the maintenance in prisons and correc- 
jtional institutions of the 21,091 defendants placed on proba- 
tion during the past four years is approximately $3,416,742. 
Many men on probation support themselves and their families; 
ithey are productive factors in the community. In jail they 
sare liabilities and very often their families become a burden 
jupon the public. Probation, instead of being an increased 
expense to the city, is in reality a tax-saver. 


| Probation is not merely an act of clemency, letting an 
joffender ‘“‘ down easy” or “ giving him another chance.” It 
is a positive method of treatment. Probation officers keep 
a close and sympathetic watch upon the habits and conduct 
of persons put in their charge and report periodically to the 
court concerning them. Probation has been defined as “a 
@process of educational guidance through friendly supervision.” 
tits chief function is to adjust the forces of the community to 
sthe probationer’s life. Mere surveillance is not probation. 
Probation is an intimate, personal relation which surrounds 
ithe probationer with a network of favorable influences and 
thus assists him to maintain normal habits of life. “The request 
for thirty-two additional probation officers in New York city 
jjhas the support of the judges who will use those officers. 


iH 


SOCIAL TRAINING IN KENTUCKY 


HE University of Louisville, in connection with the 
Welfare League, is offering a course in applied social 
science this fall and winter in the College of Arts aid 
f Sciences. A degree of Bachelor of Social Science will be given 
vat the end of a four-year course, the first two years of which 
jwill be in the usual academic subjects. Those taking only 
%the two-year term of specialized social training will receive 
Pcertificates. “The Kentucky Conference of Social Work, which 
‘is cooperating with the course, will conduct a registry of 
# positions epen in social service throughout the state, so that 
@ students who have secured this special training may go into 
® suitable work with the least possible loss of time and expense. 
1 The course for the first year of social training includes lectures 
on the family, on political science, and on labor problems, by 
Prof. N. J. Ware; on settlements, by Frances Ingram, head 
resident of Neighborhood House; on the business side of social 
work, by Elwood Street, director of the Welfare League; on 
@ case work with families, by Homer Wickenden, superintendent 
Sof the Associated Charities; on hospital social service by Mil- 
# dred Andrews, director City Hospital, Social Service Depart- 
% ment; on playgrounds, by Frederick Hess, superintendent of 
) Recreation, Board of Park Commissioners; on visiting nursing, 
by Sophie Nelson, superintendent of the Babies’ Milk Fund- 
District Nurse Association; on applied psychology, by Hen- 
S, rietta Race, and Frank Fearing, of the Louisville Psychologi- 
ff cal Laboratory and on vital statistics, by Dr. P. E. Blackerby, 
# registrar of Vital Statistics of the State Board of Health. 
* Dr. N. J. Ware will conduct the course. Dr. Ware grad- 
§ uated and won his degree of Doctor of Philosophy at the Uni- 
S versity of Chicago. He has done settlement work in Chicago, 
1 Toronto and Montreal, and served during the world war as a 
) lieutenant in the “ Princess Pats” of the Canadian army. 


TO PREVENT STRIKES 


1 WNDUSTRIAL UNREST was the subject of a conference 
| | called by Governor Smith and held in the Executive Cham- 
q ber at Albany last week. About one hundred and fifty indi- 
». viduals, representative of employers, trade unions and the 
* general public, gathered in response to Governor Smith’s 
invitation in which he announced that the purposes of the con- 
| ference would be “the preparation of a program, and the 
appointment of a labor board of both employers and employes, 
i in an effort to stop strikes and to keep the wheels of industry 
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moving.” After extended discussion a resolution was adopted 
favoring the appointment by the governor of a commission of 
nine persons, three to be appointed on the recommendation fC) 

organized employers, three on recommendation of organized 
labor, and three to be chosen by the governor as representatives 
of the public. This commission is to make an effort to bring 
employers and employes together before strikes take place and 
to report to the governor on the conditions in industry that 
are likely to cause strikes or lock-outs. 


PROPHECY AND PREPAREDNESS 
eT eee but by no means certainly, there will be 


a recurrence of the influenza epidemic this year,” is the 

disquieting-reassuring announcement of the United 
States Public Health Service in a statement just issued to the’ 
press. So much has been said and written about the proba- 
bility of the recurrence of the pandemic this winter, and so 
many people have been lulled into apathy or driven into alarm 
by conflicting newspaper reports that the officials of the service 
thought that they ought to make some comment upon the 
subject. The experts in its employ found themselves in sub- 

Ly ”» 
stantial agreement that the flu “ was not unlikely to return, 
but no one of them would make a more positive forecast. 
They were all agreed, however, upon one discouraging fact, 
namely, that no cure or specific for the disease has yet been 
discovered, and that “ the suggested remedies which give most 
. . . ” 

encouragement are even now in their experimental stage. One 
fact emerges, nevertheless, that may be of some help. There 
is no doubt that “ the disease is communicable from person to 
person,” the germ being carried about not only by sick people 
but by well. From this it follows, as a corollary, that “ every- 
thing which increases personal contact should be regarded as a 
factor in spreading influenza.” 

Much was heard last winter [says the statement] of the use of 
face masks. Though the use of suitably constructed masks will 
reduce the interchange of respiratory germs through inhalation, it 
must be remembered that there are many other paths e by which 
such germs are transmitted from person to person. Soiled hands, 
common drinking cups, improperly cleaned eating and drinking 
utensils in restaurants, soda fountains, etc., roller towels, infected 
food—these are only a few of the common vehicles of germ trans- 
mission. The use of face masks appears to make people neglect these 
other paths of infection, and so the use of face masks has not been 
attended with the success predicted for them. If we would be more 
successful in combating influenza greater attention must be paid to 
the factors just enumerated. 


To which the health officer of Montclair, N. J., adds the un- 
sociable dictum: ‘‘ Don’t shake every paw that is extended 
to you.” 


Whether the disease recurs in pandemic form or not, we 
are probably in for at least local recurrences in the near future, 
says the service, with “‘ an increase over the normal mortality 
from pneumonia for perhaps several years.’”’ We should pre- 
pare to meet these by previous organization of forces for at- 
tempted prevention, treatment and scientific investigation. “The 
service’s timely advice to communities is as follows: 


There should be no repetition of the extensive suffering and distress 
which accompanied last year’s pandemic. Communities should make 
plans now for dealing with any recurrence of the epidemic. The 
prompt recognition of the early cases and their effective isolation 
should be aimed at. In this connection, attention is called to the fact 
that the cases may appear to be just ordinary colds. A recent ex- 
tensive outbreak of what were regarded as “summer colds” in 
Peoria, Ill., proved on investigation to be an epidemic of a mild type 
of influenza. Experience indicates that these mild epidemics are 
often the starting points of more severe visitations. Hence every 
effort should be made to discover as early as possible any unusual 
prevalence of “colds”. 


For municipalities operating on a budget basis, it is important that 
all delay in providing the necessary financial support to the health 
authorities in dealing with a recurrence of the epidemic be avoided 
by setting aside an emergency epidemic fund. This may prove of the 
greatest value in carrying out important preventive measures in the 
early days of the epidemic, at a time when their beneficial effect is 
greatest. 
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In other words, the most promising way to deal with a pos- 
sible recurrence of the influenza epidemic is “ preparedness.” It 
is to be hoped that American communities may be stirred to 
give heed. 


NEGROES IN INDUSTRY > 


ITH the signing of the armistice the barriers of race 

were again set up in industry. During the war colored 

men and women were needed to help build battleships, 
to assist with the feeding and clothing of troops and civilians, 
to manufacture powder and machine guns and to take the 
places generally of white workers who went elsewhere. ‘This 
situation has now changed. “The war emergency is over and 
employers are less willing to hire Negroes than they have been. 
Race riots, too, have been a factor in making it difficult for 
Negroes to get jobs; firms that have never employed colored 
workers are loath to begin the experiment now. Whether due 
to prejudice or reason, the effect of this is to increase the difh- 
culties of the Negro in finding employment. ‘Therefore, the 
Bureau of Employment of the New York State Industrial 
Commission has established a Negro Division to offset these 
difficulties. “Through interviews with employers, newspaper 
publicity, letters, and mass meetings before both white and 
colored groups, the division is attempting to remove any preju- 
dice that may exist and to create a sound demand for colored 
labor. Its superintendent, Prince L. Edwoods, believes that 
the demand for labor during the reconstruction period will 
come to the Negro’s aid. .When building cperations start up 
again, labor disturbances quiet down, war plants become estab- 
lished on a peace-time basis and manufacture resumes ‘its 
normal output, the demand for labor will increase. The 
growing alliance of Negroes with organized labor, made possi- 
ble by the American Federation of Labor opening its doors to 
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Negroes, will also, he thinks, afford aid in placing skilled — 


colored workers. 


At present the division is dealing with about a thousand 


unemployed persons each month. A report for a single week 
in August showed 212 registrants, 204 persons referred to 
positions and 140 placed. Some difficulty is being experienced 
in placing people in domestic service. 
occupying such positions do not want to “sleep in” 
prefer to room away from their places of work. 
the difficulty in placing stenographers, chauffeurs and office 
clerks, the division has placed sixty temporary clerks and sev- 
eral chauffeurs with the United States Post Office. ‘‘ The 
Negro did so splendidly in industry during the war,” declares 
Mr. Edwoods, ‘‘ that he should be of untold value in times 
of peace. He should step forth, fresh and free, strong and 
reliable. Instead of peddling his services from door to door, 
he needs someone to sell his labor and to set forth his ability 
to the general public.” 


; they 


Since the war, those 


In spite of 


Leading Negroes who are aware of the tenseness of the 


present situation in regard to the industrial relations of the 
two races, have been surprised to find that no colored person 
was included in the list of twenty-two men from all parts of 
the country invited by President Wilson to meet in Washing- 
ton on October 6 to confer on means of establishing peace in 
industry. The National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People has sent a letter to the President, pointing out 
that about one-sixth of the population of this country 
“‘ employed in gainful occupations’ are Negroes and that, with 
the impending large scale emigration of wage earners to Eu- 
rope, this proportion is likely further to increase, so that the 
colored workers are clearly entitled to direct representation. 
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FOR A SHORTER WORKING DAY 


The cartoons on this and the opposite page, reproduced from a richly illustrated pamphlet 
just issued by the American Association for Labor Legislation, are examples of effective 
pictorial social propaganda. The pamphlet in question, of 138 pages, is edited by John B. 


Andrews and bears the title Labor Problems and Labor Legislation. It is intended for the 
use of students, at colleges and elsewhere, and deals simply and forcefully with employment, 
wages, hours, safety, health, self-government in industry, social insurance, and the enforce- 
ment of laws, 
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Case-Work With Mothers 


Wen I took up the work of organizing a maternity 
center in the upper West Side of New York city, my 
first step was to study the survey of my district in order to 
prepare a field for mutual work and prevent overlapping 
of effort. From this report, which I obtained from Teacher’s 
College, I learned that there were two hospitals within the 
immediate boundaries of my district and that four blocks 
below it there were two more hospitals. After an interview 
with the authorities, I gained assurance of cooperation from 
all of them. I also put our work before the branch of the 
Charity Organization Society in the neighborhood, as well 
as some of the nurseries, and in most instances the cooperative 
spirit shown was most gratifying. 

As to the cooperation received from the patients themselves, 
it really did seem as if they were eagerly looking for some- 
thing like a maternity center, where they could get advice 
about what they ought to do to assure a normal birth and a 
healthy baby. They not only responded by coming to clinics 
on the specified day, but usually were there at a much earlier 
hour. They wanted information, and they wanted to know 
that they were doing the right thing. 

The type of patients here can best be described by dividing 
them into two classes: the wives of skilled, and cf unskilled 
workmen. ‘The last named have settled in this section because 
the rent is much lower here than on the east side, and the air 
is better. Circumstances soon showed that the wives of the 
skilled workers were in greater need of the advice of a pre- 
natal nurse than those of the unskilled. They did not go to 
free dispensaries but engaged a private physician, which is a 
very good thing; only they waited until the last month, and 
even the last week, before they actually made arrangements 
with an obstetrician. However, when the importance of en- 
gaging a doctor early in pregnancy was explained, and the 
matter of being examined regularly throughout the nine months 
made clear, these patients invariably ‘carried out the advice 
given. Surely this proves that these women wanted to have 
the proper care at the right time when they were shown the 
need for it. 

It is interesting to know the attitude assumed by the patients 
when first canvassed, and here I am endeavoring to emphasize 
the importance of being prepared to cope with all sorts of sit- 
uations, because discouragement can only lead to failure. 
When visited, one patient said, “I have had five children 
and know what to do. Furthermore, I have my private 
physician, and he does not want me to have a pre-natal nurse.” 
Under the circumstances, the nurse agrees that this is all right, 
but casually remarks that she will come to see the newborn. 
Mothers usually like to show their infants off to strangers. 

In the case of Mrs. F., according to her dates, we expected to see 
a one- or two-day old baby. But to our amazement we found that 
the baby was already enjoying its sixteenth day of life; that the 
stork had delivered its treasure of 3% pounds three weeks’ prema- 
turely. And as this was the first child, the mother was not only 
awkward in caring for it, but was afraid to touch it for fear of 
hurting it. Also, the baby cried continually, and this helped to make 
things harder for Mrs. F, who worked herself into a despondent and 


worn-out state. Our offer of assistance in this case was no less a 
Godsend than a clear running stream to a parched man. 

An examination showed that, because of the mother’s inadequate 
knowledge, the infant was gravely neglected, with the result of a 
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skin irritation and an unusually frequent outburst of sobbing. The 
nurse lost no time in demonstrating to Mrs. F. her duties in con- 
nection with her baby, and fixing the child up in a bed to meet the 
requirements of an incubator as nearly as possible. 


As we do post-natal nursing only until the baby is one month old, 
it was necessary to transfer this case to the New York Diet Kitchen 
Association. It may well be believed that Mrs. F. was reluctant in 
accepting the change. Her child, now one month old, weighed five 
and a quarter pounds. Needless to add that Mrs. F. recognized our 
good offices and entertained a wholly advantageous attitude toward 
our work. 


A similar case is that of Mrs. C., a mother of four children. 
This patient also refused to avail herself of the care and advice of 
a pre-natal nurse because her doctor warned her against it. Here 
again the nurse called shortly after delivery and found an eight- 
pound baby, a really fine specimen, only ten days’ old. The mother 
was very much distressed because the child cried almost all the 
time and gave her no rest, night or day. In the course of the visit, 
Mrs. C. told that she nursed the infant as often as it cried. The 
nurse explained that this irregular feeding was undoubtedly the 
cause of the baby’s unhappiness, and despite the fact that the patient 
insisted that she employed the same methods with success in rearing 
her other children, she nevertheless promised to follow our instruc- 
tions of feeding the baby every three hours, and when it cried to 
give it a little boiled water. Our suggestion proved to be the 
remedy. The patient said, “these things are simple, but you have 
to know them.” 


I could fill pages with similar cases, but I believe the two 
examples given are adequate to demonstrate the need for reg- 
ular medical and nursing during pregnancy and for some time 
after delivery. The matter of nursing care, however, is often 
a small factor, considering the problems involved in the hand- 
ling of a single case. The many perplexing home and family 
conditions which must be solved are manifest in the follow- 
ing case: 


Mrs. M., the mother of five children, and the wife of an unskilled 
laborer earning $22 a week, lived in four rooms on the third floor, 
for which she paid $16 a month rent. In November, the patient was 
afflicted with influenza and, because of her inadequate income, did 
not receive the proper after-care. Mrs. M. was pregnant, too. The 
husband, although a Catholic, urged his wife to induce an abortion. 
The poor woman had to obey. After a long round of doctors and 
midwives, and taking all kinds of prescribed dope, she soon began 
to lose her courage and feel sick, yet not sick enough to be confined 
to bed. This expectant mother heard of our clinic. Our doctor ex- 
amined her, and the diagnosis showed that the woman was five 
months pregnant and had incipient tuberculosis. The doctor pre- 
scribed a diet of milk, eggs and olive oil, which the patient felt was 
absolutely beyond her means. The nurse assured her that if she 
could not get these things, they would be given to her. At this she 
seemed to enter a new life. Then she was not altogether forsaken— 
someone was interested in her! 


We directed her to a special clinic where her lungs were treated 
and assured her that we would furnish a good doctor for her con- 
finement, who would take care of her during this stage and con- 
tinue to look after her when the baby came. With this ray of hope, 
she devoutly promised to do exactly as advised. The human in- 
terest of Miss Cook, of the St. Luke’s Social Service Department, the 
close attention of the physician there, and the necessary medicine 
furnished free, were instrumental in changing Mrs. M’s aspect of life. 

In March, she complained that it was difficult to keep up the 
household and get the special diet for herself. Here was a poor, 
pregnant, diseased woman who could not afford to continue an in- 
dispensable diet, and it was our duty to deliver her of a strong. 
healthy baby. Some little time was lost in hovering over one of the 
charitable agencies in the city whose regulations, we eventually 
found, prevented it from extending the needed help to the wife of 
an ablebodied man. However, another agency before long was 
providing Mrs. M. with three quarts of milk daily. This patient 
was than transferred to it. 


Another type of case is that of Mrs. K. ‘This patient had had 
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two children, one living and one dead, and at both delieveries she 
had suffered an attack of convulsions. Now she was pregnant again, 
and three physicians told her that’ another confinement would result 
in the loss of her life. We took Mrs. K. under our care when in 
her fourth month of pregnancy, put her on a special diet and looked 
after her very carefully. The doctor she wanted to engage refused 
to accept her as a patient because her blood pressure started coming 
up, albumen appeared in her urine, and he feared trouble. We 
exerted every effort to get Mrs. K. to go to a hospital but were un- 
successful. She insisted on being delivered at home, though she 
could only afford to pay $25 for this service. We arranged with 2 
competent obstetrician to handle the case for that sum, with the 
understanding that we look after the patient. 


In her eighth month, symptoms of taximia appeared. She was 
put to bed, a woman was sent to look after the house and child, and 
the nurse called daily. Close medical and nursing care were instru- 
mental in delivering Mrs. K. of a ten-pound baby. 

It would certainly be a good thing if some provision could 
be made whereby expectant mothers in poor health might be 
sent away for a short time to a convalescent home to 
recuperate. One of our patients, Mrs. A., a mother of four 
children, was suffering from a bad cough, swollen legs, and 
insomnia; her condition was such that within four months she 
lost thirty pounds. The doctors recommended fresh air, good 
food, and absolute rest. We applied at three charities which 
‘ are engaged in just this type of relief work, but because Mrs. 
A. was pregnant, we were unable to make any arrangements 
to have her sent away. 

Unlike some ordinary agencies, the Maternity Center Asso- 
ciation does not figure its success upon the basis of dollars and 
cents, but its fundamental aim is to provide every expectant 
mother, regardless of race, color or social position, with the 
proper medical and nursing care. Statistics show a marked 
decrease in the infant and maternal death rate in recent years. 
But this rate can be reduced much more if pre-natal nursing 
is made universal. 

Ciara Taytor, R. N. 


Babies in New South Wales 


2 ie Society for the Welfare of Mothers and Babies in 
Sydney, New South Wales, has laid a solid foundation 
for future activities in the brief period since its creation last 
November. A council was elected which in point of expert 
knowledge could not well have been improved upon, and 
which so impressed the present government of the state with 
confidence in the society’s future, that it has arranged to hand 
over to the society the work of the baby clinics with an annual 
subsidy of nine thousand pounds, and to cooperate with it in 
securing legislation which will control all persons concerned 
in the treatment of women and children. 

During the month of March the society made such strong 
representations to the government for the necessity of better 
housing of the associations dealing with child welfare that a 


sum of money has been promised to the society from the public 
funds for the erection of the first model welfare center, the 
construction of which will be proceeded with almost immedi- 
ately. 

It is proposed to build a number of similar centers in 
various congested portions of Sydney, at Newcastle, the coal 
port of the state, and at Lithgow, a large mining town. When 
completed New South Wales will have first place throughout 
the world in the housing of such establishments. ‘The plans 
for the first building include a baby clinic, a day nursery, a 
kindergarten, a milk depot, and a large playground. 

The first three of these departments are already in existence, 
but are scattered all over the city, and are ill-housed and un- 
suitably situated. Under the new scheme they will be 
gathered under one roof, where each department will have 
an opportunity of continuing and expanding its good work 
without hindrance, having complete separate offices and man- 
agement. The advantage, from the standpoint both of 
economy and of having all departments in touch with one an- 
other, 1s obvious. 

With a view to interesting the public—and particularly the 
great and patriotic portion of the community which lives out- 
side the cities and is therefore less conversant with the urgent 
need of expansion of work in the interests of women and 
children—the society is having prepared, through the courtesy 
and with the cooperation of Australasian Films, Ltd., a set of 
moving pictures showing how urgently a better scheme of 
maternity and child welfare is required, and how, even in so 
young a city as Sydney, slum areas are tolerated to the great 
detriment of child life. The majority of the poorly situated 
kindergartens, day nurseries, and clinics, together with slum 
homes, bad streets, and the hospitals and rest homes already in 
existence will be filmed. 

There is as yet in Sydney no great number of mothers en- 
gaged in factory work, and it will be the earnest endeavor of 
the society to discourage wherever possible such unsuitable 
labor. Already, under the State Children Relief Act. a 
widowed mother or deserted wife may have her own children 
boarded out to her, and the payments for each child, which 
vary according to circumstances from half a dollar to a dollar 
and a half, enable them to keep the little family together, with 
the assistance of merely occasional work outside the home, 

. oe et None be pe Australia compare 
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a : rate 1s due to better climatic 
conditions during most of the year, and to the fact that Aus- 
tralian bush children are exceptionally healthy, 
ber of babies and small children, however, still die from pre- 
ventable _causes, among which ignorance on the part of 
mothers is preeminent. The society is therefore determined 
to spare no effort to impart a better knowledge to mothers 
and to prosecute a campaign of general welfare throughout 
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the state. During the influenza epidemic the society made ar- 
rangements for the care of infant contacts, housing them in a 
convenient home under the care of a specially trained staff, 
until such time as their own homes were again safe and their 
natural guardians again able to take charge of them. 

E. Marie Irvine. 


Neither “Fatty” Nor “Skinny ” 


6¢y AM certain,” says Dr. John P. Koehler, deputy com- 
missioner of health in Milwaukee, in one of his 

charmingly written leaflets for children, “that all children 

want to weigh as much as the teacher says they should.” 

Nobody likes to be called a.“ fatty,” but neither does any child 
like to be called a “skinny.” According to our records most of you 
children ought to be called “skinnies.” I will tell you how you 
needn’t be either a “fatty” or a “skinny” but a “ just-right.” Of 
course, to weigh just what the book says you ought to weigh, isn’t 
always so easy to accomplish. Like everything else that is worth 
having, it requires some effort to reach your normal weight and to 
keep it. 

They tell me that some boys put bricks in their pockets when they 
are weighed in order to weigh more. That, of course, is an easy 
way, but it is neither an honest way nor a good way. We want 
you to have your normal weight, because then you will be strong 
enough to lick the germs, especially the germs of tuberculosis. Now 
a brick in your pocket may be all right to fight a dog with, but it 
won’t help you in fighting the germs. They are so small that you 
cannot hit them with a brick. ‘They also tell me that some children 
put on extra clothes when they are weighed. Of course, you all 
know that germs aren’t afraid of clothes. Besides, the germs may 
come at night when you haven’t your clothes on. 

Milwaukee is making a great effort to get its children 
“just right” in the matter of weight. Last March the 
health department asked the Red Cross to buy one hundred 
scales with measuring rods for public and parochial schools. 
In April these measurements were taken, each teacher being 
given a book of instructions, a book on diet for the school 
child and the weight record blanks for her class. Six banners 
were presented, to be awarded each month, one to the room 
and one to the school with the lowest percentage of absentees 
due to sickness, one to the room and one to the school with 
the lowest percentage of pupils with defective teeth that can 
be corrected, one to the room and one to the school with 
the lowest percentage of pupils under normal weight. 

When the records disclosed that many children were under 
weight, plans to increase their weight were immediately com- 
menced. Contrary to the assumption one often hears that 
the mothers in the poorer neighborhoods ‘“ don’t know the 
value of milk” for their children and have to be educated 
in that respect, Dr. Koehler took it for granted that they 
would buy milk, if they could buy good milk cheaply. At 
first it was planned to establish permanent milk stations in 
a few of the congested neighborhoods; this plan, however, 
was abandoned in favor of movable milk stations. The Red 
Cross was asked to finance a losing proposition by buving 
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HOW THE ALAMEDA HEALTH CENTER IS ORGANIZED 
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milk at eight cents a quart and selling it at one cent for a 


six-ounce cup. It liked the idea. About the middle of June 
a Red Cross ambulance, with one ten-gallon milk can and 
paper cups, started out as a milk station, with a large sign 
on each side: 
of the Milwaukee Health Department. 
Four stopping places were selected which, at first, it was 


planned to visit twice daily; but soon the demand became so 


great and the stops in each place necessarily so long that it 
was decided to make only two stops in the morning and two 
in the afternoon. 

Three of the four stops are on public school grounds. At 
first, the milk van arrived at school at recess time; but it was 
so swamped that afterwards it began to avoid recess. Instead, 
one room at a time was dismissed to come eut and get the 
milk. Mothers with babies in their arms flocked around the 
automobile. Now that school is closed the demand still in- 


creases, writes Dr. Koehler, instead of decreasing. ‘The Red. 


Cross disposes of forty-five gallons of milk a day and serves 
from 1,000 to 1,300 children a day. He says, 

We could easily use a dozen more milk automobiles and keep them 
all busy. The children are spending their pennies now for milk 
instead of all-day suckers. I am certain that public movable milk 
stations will be very popular in any city. 


A Health Outpost by the Pacific 


ORTY-EIGHT health and social organizations of Ala- 


meda county, California, have affiliated as a public health 
center. “What is a Health Center,” asks the attractive 
pamphlet just issued by the new organization. Its answer is: 


An institution housed in one building, which will consolidate, ad- 
minister and increase the efficiency of the public health, relief, wel- 
fare and charitable work of the community, by 


1, The maintenance and consolidation of public clinics of all kinds; 

2. The installation for their use of complete, modern, scientific 
laboratories; 

3. The prevention and cure of disease; 

4. Popular education in preventive medicine; 

5. Eliminating duplication of effort in the foregoing by coordinating 
relief and secial service agencies. 


A board composed of two representatives of each of the’ 


forty-eight hospitals and dispensaries, relief agencies, civic 
associations, health departments, public school systems, medical 
and nursing societies, etc., has been formed, with an execu- 
tive and a finance committee that are now busily engaged 
in working out the detailed plans for the building and or- 
ganization of the health center, and for raising the funds to 
make the building a reality. The cooperation between the 
officials of Alameda county and public departments of its con- 
stituent cities, with the privately supported organizations, is 
a notable feature of refreshing interest to easterners. Dr. 
Richard Bolt, formerly director of child hygiene of the 
Cleveland health department, and during the war of the Red 
Cross mission to Italy, has been chosen director of the health 
center. An advisory committee of members of the faculty of 
the University of California has been appointed by the re- 
gents of the university to assist in matters of policy. Alameda 
county itself is worthy of a health center. It is as large as 
at least one eastern state, has the most varied types of topog- 
raphy, from low coast lands to rolling hills and mountains; 
a population that is at one point congested in the midst of a 
busy city, and at another point thinly scattered over great 
rural areas; diversified as to race, many immigrants as well 
as native-born; but fired, all, with the California spirit of get- 
ting together and doing things. The present health problems 
of the county, and the apparent need of constructive handling 
of still greater problems in the future, inspired this whole- 


some effort towards coordination and development of health: 


activities in a health center. The accompanying chart repro- 
duced from the pamphlet illustrates the project in a very 
graphic way. 


Red Cross Milk Service: under the Direction 
One Cent per Cup. 
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MANAGEMENT AND MEN 
By Meyer Bloomfield. The Century Co. 
591 pp. Price $3.50; by mail of the Sur- 
VEY $3.65. 


EMPLOYMENT MANAGEMENT 
Edited by Daniel Bloomfield. H. W. Wil- 
son Co. 507 pp. Price $1.80; by mail of 
the SuRvEY $2. 


‘Tae SCIENCE OF LABOR 
By Josefa Ioteyko. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
199 pp. Price $1.60; by mail of the Sur- 
vEY $1.70. 


In these days when shop committees and 
“industrial democracies’ are cropping up 
like mushrooms, too much publicity cannot 
be thrown on such sincere efforts to solve 
problems of industrial relations as English 
employers and workers have been putting 
forward during the latter part of the war 
and in these months of reconstruction. Al- 
though much has already been published in 
this country on various phases of recent 
British industrial experience, there seems to 
be room for such a general summary as 
Meyer Bloomfield gives in his new book, 
Management and Men. ‘The entire story— 
pre-war, war, and post-war—is complete be- 
tween its two covers. Those who have never 
heard of Whitley councils, of the Treasury 
Agreement, of the shop steward movement, 
of the Workers’ Educational Association, of 
Labor and the New Social Order, or even of 
the British cooperative movement, will not 
find their ignorance a handicap to the under- 
standing of this book. 

The pre-war and war period are sketched 
in as necessary background, but, perhaps be- 
cause of Mr. Bloomfield’s own point of view 
as an expert in labor administration, perhaps 
because it is newer and less familiar ground, 
the chief interest centers around the pro- 
posals which English employers and em- 
ployed are putting into effect in the hope of 
reaching a better basis of common interest 
and action. But not alone has the book 
value for the uninitiated. 

Those who have a bowing acquaintance 
with the Whitley Committee reports and de- 
_velopments in general will find much con- 
crete material on how werks committees and 
national industrial councils are working out 
in actual practice. Extensive appendices of 
valuable documents, many of which have 
not been reprinted before in this country, 
take up nearly two-thirds of the book and 
form a useful original source for students 
of industrial problems. The chapters were 
first written as articles for the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, and hence betray a certain 
journalistic looseness of arrangement and or- 
ganization. The book as a whole, however, 
is very readable, and the analysis of prob- 
lems and tendencies of the reconstruction 
period is interesting. 

Mr. Bloomfield had the advantage, during 
a stay of several months in England, of 
drawing his material directly from the lead- 
ing figures in the industrial movements of 
England today. The final chapter on How 
British Labor Sees It, however, seems rather 
pale after the stirring interpretations of the 
British Labor Party we have had from such 
people as Margaret Bondfield or Arthur 
Gleason. Mr. Bloomfield has apparently 
not been thrilled by its idealism and courage. 
It is surprising also that he almost com- 
pletely ignores the influence of the National 
Guilds movement which, we have been told, 


was a potent factor in shaping the Whitley 
Committee’s recommendations. 


* * 


If England has given the shop committee 
and joint industrial council to our ef- 
forts to solve the industrial muddle, Ameri- 
ca’s particular contribution may perhaps be 
the development of the employment manager 
and of scientific management. Nowadays 
employment management is a rapidly grow- 
ing profession for which training is pro- 
vided in a number of our colleges and pro- 
fessional schools. Its literature is not yet ex- 
tensive except in periodical publications, and 
the issue of a compilation of some of the best 
articles on various phases of employment 
management is a real contribution to the de- 
velopment of this calling. 

The aim of this handbook, published in 
the H. W. Wilson series and edited by 
Daniel Bloomfield, is to provide a book of 
reference for students and all interested in 
the subject. ‘The topical subdivision is well 
planned, and wisdom has been shown in se- 
lecting for the most part articles with con- 
crete, practical material or discussion. Carle- 
ton Parker’s brilliant paper on Motives in 
Economic Life has been included in the be- 


_ginning as a general basis for the more 


specific matters discussed in the following 
pages. Articles are included by Boyd Fisher, 
Walter Dill Scott, E. M. Hopkins, F. B. Gil- 
breth, John Fitch, Magnus Alexander, Meyer 
Bloomfield, and others well known in the 
employment management field. 


5 ms ed 


An interesting discussion of scientific man- 
agement from the point of view of a Bel- 
gian scientist is found in one of the four 
articles which make up the little volume on 
The Science of Labor, by Dr. Josefa Iotey- 
ko. The author brings three chief criticisms: 
namely that the system cannot be termed 
“scientific” until fatigue is measured as 
scientifically as are all other elements; that 


the premium system associated with it almost 


inevitably leads to overwork; and that the 
worker has no guarantee that his own in- 
terest will be protected. While finding much 
of value in the Taylor system, and poo-poo- 
ing the criticism that scientific management 
is responsible for any appreciably greater 
degree of monotony, discipline or lack of in- 
itiative than prevails in ordinary industrial 
labor, Dr. Ioteyko maintains that its prin- 
ciples should be applied with caution and 
never without taking workers’ organizations 
“into the councils of management.” 

In two other papers—The Human Motor, 
and Power and Aptitude for Work—fatigue 
and other interesting aspects of industrial 
psycho-physiology are discussed in the light 
of original scientific experiments and re- 
searches. Theories are put forward on the 
subject of right-handedness and ambi-dex- 
trous education which should be of especial 
interest to those working in the field of re- 
education of maimed soldiers. 

The final paper describes Belgian methods 
of technical training which have raised that 
country to a high point of productivity in 
proportion to its population. The book is 
not by any means as comprehensive as its 
title would imply; it is simply a short series 
of rather disconnected papers on some of the 
phases of the physical science of labor which 
happen to interest the author and which will, 
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except for occasional stretches of very scien- 
tific discussion and quotation of authorities, 


also interest the layman. 
H. R. WALTER. 


Les CHAMBRES DE METIERS 
By Maurice Bouilloux-Lafont. Payot & 
Cie, Paris. 222 pp. Importers, Brentano. 
Price, paper bound, $1.10; by mail of the 
SuRVEY $1.20. 


In this admirable study the secretary of the 
Chamber of Deputies provides the necessary 
background of facts and the main arguments 
for his bill proposing the compulsory estab- 


‘lishment of joint councils of employers and 


employed in the local centers of trade, in- 
dustry and agriculture for the formation and 
extension of vocational training. The 
scheme relates to the smaller trades and 
crafts rather than to big industry; its prin- 
cipal feature—making a complete departure 
from precedent in France in educational 
matters—is the local autonomy involved in it, 
and the cooperation between the state author- 
ities and representative bodies of employers 
and employed. 

Apprenticeship in France, as in most coun- 
tries, has fallen into decay under modern 
conditions of production and labor recruit- 
ment. ‘The scheme proposed in this book in- 
cludes a revival of apprenticeship as well as 
the allocation of definite responsibility for 
the more formal teaching of trades. A num- 
ber of voluntary schemes of this nature, based 
upon agreements between employers’ organi- 
zations and trade unions, have survived in 
France and are described. There have also 
been past attempts at legislation; but they 
have either remained abortive or entirely 
inadequate. Thus the total amount of grants 
paid by the republic for industrial and com- 
mercial training in 1914 amounted to only 
about $120,000, as compared with state sub- 
ventions of $1,800,000 in England (by no 
means generous in this matter) and $1,000,- 
0004in Japan. - 

Since the war, the trend of French admin- 
istrative decrees and legislation is altogether 
in the direction of decentralization. Local 
initiative, it is recognized, has been discour- 
aged by the government, and owing to the 
consequent lack of interest many laws have 
remained inoperative. Now, says the author, 
the provincial and municipal authorities once 
more are showing a keen interest in economic 
and social questions, as evidenced by all sorts 
of improvement schemes and by the assump- 
tion of greater responsibility, as shown, for 
instance, by the support for his scheme that 
has come from many chambers of commerce. 

The author has included a descriptive 
chapter on the German Handwerkskammern, 
established under the law of 1897 with the 
same aim and, on the whole, the same gen- 
eral organization as that advocated for 
France. After the appalling nonsense about 
German education which chauvinists in the 
Allied countries have propagated uncontra- 
dicted during the war, this return to a more 
rational critical examination by a French 
statesman is encouraging. Be 


THRIFT AND CONSERVATION: How To TEAcH It 
By Arthur Henry Chamberlain and James 
Franklin Chamberlain. J. B. Lippincott 
Co. 272 pp. Illustrated. Price $1.75; by 
mail of the SuRVEY $1.90. 


Books on thrift are beginning to make their 
appearance. This is the natural result of 
the movement, begun by the American So- 
ciety for Thrift, which is now being vigor- 
ously conducted by the Savings Division of 
the Treasury Department. Much has been 
done during the war to teach the men and 
women of America habits of personal thrift, 
but the authors of this book rightfully con- 
clude that if thrift is to become a permanent 
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American habit it must be taught to the chil- 
dren. Moreover, “The principles of thrift 
instruction are of vastly greater import than 
is much of the grammar and algebra and 
history as now taught in the schools.” 

This book is intended to suggest to the 
teachers ways of teaching this subject which 
the authors confidently believe will assume 
an important place in the curriculum of the 
schools. “It seems wise that thrift be taught 
through its application to other school studies 
and activities. Arithmetic, _history, biog- 
raphy, geography, domestic economy, house- 
hold art, the industries, agriculture, health 
and hygiene, etc., may be used as valuable 
avenues for thrift instruction.” Teachers 
who wish to keep abreast of suggestions for 
the teaching of thrift will find this book in- 
teresting and stimulating. 

Several chapters are devoted to a discus- 
sion of the importance of thrift in time, 
money, and health, but the authors are much 
more at home in discussing the waste and 
importance of conserving our natural re- 
sources. Here the authors have succeeded 
in making the reader feel the importance of 
small personal economies in solving the na- 
tional problem of conservation. 

The emphasis which has been placed on 
the conservation of natural resources in this 
book lends itself largely to the teaching of 
geography. To be sure, there are several 
chapters which offer valuable suggestions 
for teaching the other subjects. In all cases, 
however, the teacher is left to select these 
for herself. In other words, it is scarcely 
proper to say that the authors have shown us 
how to teach thrift, as the title-page an- 
nounces. This defect has been made up in 
part by printing the outline of the course of 
study for the teaching of thrift issued in 
April, 1919, by the Savings Division of the 
Treasury Department. 

It should be said, also, that some of the 
things omitted from this book will prob- 
ably be included in the other books of this 
series. The present volume is the most valu- 
able book on the teaching of thrift which has 
so far made its appearance. 

GeorGE F. Zook. 


OUTLINES OF SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 
By J. S. Mackenzie. Macmillan Co, 
280 pp. Price $2.60; by mail of the 
SurvEY $2.80. 


A book like this is not easy reading be- 
cause it makes one think of a lot of things. 
For that reason it is good for those who are 
buried in the detail of social problems, be- 
cause they particularly need to develop 
vision as well as facility. Professor Mac- 
kenzie, whose Introduction to Social Philos- 
ophy was published twenty-four years ago 
and is now out of print, has written a new 
book, an unusual one in these times when 
many volumes are turned out with  hall- 
marks of haste and sharp limitation to con- 
crete points at issue. The range of topics 
treated within a small book of some two 
hundred and fifty pages is stimulating and 
humanizing to the specialist. Social work- 
ers may well be interested in the chapters 
on The Family, with “the child as center.” 
A good many practical problems in case- 
work, which worry social agencies not a lit- 
tle, would be solved if we had this clear 
principle in mind: 

“If we may treat the family as a little 
state, the child is its legitimate sovereign; 
but he rules through his ministers. His 
wishes are not necessarily always carried 
out, especially when there are a number of 
children in the family; but it would seem 
that the normal function of the family is 
» primarily to secure what is best, or the best 
available, for the nurture of the children, 
with a view to their preparation as citizens 
of a larger community. The other func- 


_versities is his 
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tions involved in the life of the family are 
naturally to be regarded as subordinate to 
this fundamental conception.” [Page 80]. 

Abstract theories fill a comparatively 
small space in the book, but such topics as 
Industrial and Educational Institutions, The 
State, Social Ideals, International Relations, 
the places of religion and culture in the 
world order, give a notion of the main points 
dwelt upon. ‘The footnotes as well as the 
text cover a wide variety of scholarly com- 
ment on topics and authors, often worded 
with considerable point and grace. 

Constant reference is made in the book to 
Plato, and for the convenience of readers an 
appendix summarizes the argument of The 
Republic. “It appears to be the practice in 
several places in which courses of this kind 
[in sociology or social philosophy] are 
given, to use Plato’s Republic as a general 
basis of study. I believe this to be a good 
practice.” Professor MacKenzie thus writes 
as a Briton. In how many American uni- 
“good practice” followed? 

MicHaeL M, Davis, Jr. 


MoraALeE AND ITs ENEMIES 

By William Ernest Hocking. Yale Uni- 

versity Press. 200 pp. Price $1.50; by 

mail of the Survey $1.70. 
MorALs AND MORALE 

By Luther H. Gulick. Association Press. 

192 pp. Price $1.00; by mail of the 

SurvEY $1.15. 

The author of Morale and Its Enemies 
writes from a fullness and maturity of 
knowledge of his subject unusual among 
writers on the various phases of the war. 
Not that the treatment of morals is limited 
merely to the war phases of it; the subject 
is discussed from its fundamental standpoints 
—its elements, its characteristics, its nature, 
its foundations, as well as its enemies. 
Though designed primarily to assist those di- 
rectly concerned with the morale of the men 
constituting the A. E. F., the book has a dis- 
tinct value beyond the merely transient or 
practical. It is a scientific study of group 
psychology with emphasis upon attitudes 
prevalent under conditions of national strug- 
gle. But it clearly shows that an under- 
standing of morale which would build one 
sufficient for war would also be equal to 
the development of a morale effective under 
a regime of peace. 

The book depicts a morale involving the 


international esprit de corps engendered in 

the Allied and associated peoples that will 

undoubtedly carry them well into the years 

of reconstruction even if it does not develop 

into the permanent attitude of good will — 
which is so much desired to characterize the 

world to be newly democratized. ‘The 

work is divided into two main parts: The 

Foundations of Morale, which considers the 
subject more in the abstract and in its rela- 

tion to persons generally; and The Morale 

of the Fighting Man, which deals especially 

with the psychology of the soldier as an indi- 

vidual and a member of a group. 

% * * 


It is unfortunate that the death of Dr. - 
Gulick prevented the completion of a study | 
so well begun. The observations of his visit | 
to the army camps and village and city head- 
quarters of the A. E. F. in Evrope, inter- 
preted by his extensive knowledge and expe- 
rience, gave him an unusual insight into the 
essential problem of morality, then a ques- 
tion pertinent to the army, now to the nations 
of the world. He was merely cognizant of 
incipient plans which have since been 
brought to completion. 

He had a clear and convincingly correct 
notion of the relation of morality to morale. 
He believed there can be no effective morale 
without an accompanying moral conviction. 
The theme of his book is the building of 
an invincible morale among the American- 
citizen soldiery by the simple processes of 
elimination and development—elimination of 
disease and vice on the one hand, and the 
cultivation of health and righteousness on 
the other. Dr. Gulick was firm in the belief 
that the time has now fully arrived when 
righteousness is no longer an individual 
matter, but has become the concern of com- 
munities and of states) Even “nations are 
themselves to obey the moral law or stand 
condemned to failure.’ And morals in an 
individual and a national sense chiefly de- 
termine the morale of a people. He was in- 
sistent upon the observation of collective 
righteousness in this new day—‘the day 
when nations must be responsible for their 
acts and abide by their treaties.” In the new 
democracy the social consciousness of large 
groups will accept this doctrine and act in 
a powerful and unified way. “Morals must ° 


be promoted as a positive attainment under- 
lying all the big things of life.” 
J. S. LANDERS. 


Communications 


THE CIGARMAKERS’ STRIKE 


To THE Eptror: Yictory for the striking 
cigar-makers means better working condi- 
tions. Better working conditions means bet- 
ter cigars. So it is not only a question of 
wages and hours that is involved in the 
strike of 22,000 men and women. ‘The 
health of every cigar smoker is closely 
bound up with the demands of the strikers 
who are now facing the third month of their 
fight. 

The principal demands of the strikers are 
recognition of the union, a forty-four hour 
week, uniform bill of prices based upon a 50 
per cent increase, establishment of shop com- 
mittees and sanitary working conditions. 

Every smoker at one time or another has 
caught glimpses of cigarmakers at work that 
have aroused suspicions as to the cleanliness 
of the product. As a rule these suspicions 
have been quieted by the comforting reflec- 
tion that such matfers are in the hands of 


the federal and state officials. The fact that 3 
so great a number of workers have downed | 
tools with a pitiably small war chest behind | 
them and have included in their demands 1 
one for ordinary decency of surroundings # 
and methods of work is a severe indictment 
of the vigilance of our health officials. The 1 
revelation of the lack of social consciousness # 
on the part of the majority of the cigar 
manufacturers is too obvious for comment. 
An average wage of $18 to $20 a week and Jj 
a working day of from ten to eleven hours 
is sufficient indication of a sweated industry. |, 
But add thereto overcrowded, ill-ventilated 
rooms where workers literally rub elbows, 
where toilet facilities are for the most part 
lacking and where even water for mixing 
of gum used in the tinsling of a cigar is} 
rarely supplied and you have a picture of|{ 
conditions from which these ordinarly sub- 
missive workers are at last revolting. 
There is little that is sensational in this} 
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strike. The workers are mainly of Spanish 
or Bohemian descent and although they have 
the support of the American Federation of 
Labor their struggle has received but little 
notice outside of the foreign language papers. 
The spirit of the strikers is exceptionally 
fine. They have held together with remark- 
able solidarity. Several large independent 
factories have already agreed to the union’s 
demands. It is at this time that the manu- 
facturers prepare for the Christmas trade 
and if the workers are able to hold out for 
a few weeks to come they are almost certain 
to win. A knowledge that at least some part 
of the public understands and sympathizes 
with their revolt against unspeakable con- 
ditions will go a long way to strengthening 
their determination. A union made cigar by 
the way, bears a blue label. 
CHARLES RECHT. 
[Attorney for General Cigarmakers’ Strike 
Committee. | 
New York. 


OIL AND SAWDUST 


To THE Epiror: The Association of Pro- 
ducers of Petroleum in Mexico cannot allow 
to pass unanswered certain statements made 
as to “the new oil policies” of the Carranza 
government by Samuel Guy Inman in the 
Survey for August 30. To answer his ex- 
position of the present legal situation of oil 
titles in Mexico, misstatement by misstate- 
ment, would tax your space and our time. 
We ask you, therefore, to publish simply this 
statement of the real facts of the matter 
which are entirely at variance with Mr. In- 
man’s misinformation. 

The best legal opinion of Mexico is to the 
effect that petroleum, like stone, gravel, salts 
and all minerals not reserved through the 
patrimony of the Spanish crown, passed to 
the grantee under the Spanish grants which 
are the basis of all property rights in Mexico. 
Petroleum certainly was not mentioned under 
the minerals reserved to the crown. 

The contention was cleared up for all 
time by the passage of the first mining law 
of Mexico in 1884, which did more than 
“exempt petroleum from classification of 
minerals.” It stated that it was the exclu- 
sive property of the owner of the land 
above. This was not a compromise; it was 
a recognition of such ownership. It was not 
“due to any pressure upon Diaz of foreign 
capital,” as stated by Mr. Inman. Gonzales 
was president at the time and not Diaz. 
Foreign capital had nothing to do with it. 
The first investment in petroleum in Mexico 
was made in 1899—fifteen years later—and 
there was no interest among capitalists in 
the fixing of the ownership of petroleum in 
1884. 

Pressure of foreign capital was exercised 
upon Diaz in 1905 to deprive land owners of 
their oil properties by some scheme of aa- 
tionalization. Diaz laid the matter before 
the Academy of Jurisprudence of Mexico 
which by unanimous vote, except for the 
vote of the proponent, decided that such act 
would be confiscation unworthy of an honor- 
able government. British capitalists urged 
nationalization at that time, and such spolia- 
tion was resisted by Mexican land-owners 
and the best legal minds of the Diaz regime. 

The Carranza constitution of 1917 affects 
to confiscate oil properties, obtained by pur- 
chase and lease for American developers 
from Mexican owners under the laws of 
Mexico. The decrees purporting to put this 
constitutional provision into effect provided 
for the same confiscation—and all in the face 
of the assurances Mr. Inman admits, ‘“ Car- 
ranza and all of his administration have 
made .. that there is no intention of 
confiscating present holdings.” The answer 
to this cynical assurance is the measured 
protest of the American State Department, 
backed by England, France and Holland, 


against the confiscation consummated by the 
constitution and decrees in question. 

Mr. Inman’s statement that the govern- 
ment’s intention is “only of insuring that in 
the future any natural resources now private- 
ly held shall contribute their part to national 
taxation,” is the plea of all Carranza’s pro- 
pagandists. Mr. Inman is apparently un- 
aware of the fact that oil is contributing 
through the export tax vastly more than its 
part toward the national taxation, as the tax 
is ad valorem and, through a tricky valua- 
tion, amounts to from 25 to 53 per cent of 
the value of the petroleum exported, as 
against the maximum of 5 per cent on ex- 
port of minerals. 

Mr. Inman says: “The assurance that the 
constitution is not retroactive would prob- 
ably not satisfy foreign corporations which 
want new holdings.” ‘To answer such com- 
bination of cynicism and misstatement is like 
the task of pushing floating sawdust up- 
stream with a clothes brush. The fact is 
that the foreign corporations are on record 
as distinctly not wanting new holdings of 
oil lands, if the Mexican government de- 
crees, as it has, that no foreigner may ac- 
quire real estate interests in Mexico after 
May 1, 1917. They do not “ want new hold- 
ings.” All they want is to be assured of 
the legal rights they acquired honestly and 
legally; and “the assurance that the vonsti- 
tution is not retroactive” surely does not 
satisfy them, when every act and argument 
of the Mexican government, and Mr. In- 
man’s suppert of the objectionable decrees, 
shows them to be in fact retroactive and 
confiscatory. 

The quotation made from a “ concession,” 
granted in 1908 to the Huasteca Petroleum 
Company, is misleading. Among other 


‘ 


‘things it is an incorrect translation of a 


vital phase. The “concession” in question 
covered the right to construct oil transporta- 
tion facilities in the Mexican oil fields. It 
was more of a franchise than a “ concession.” 
It granted no rights to oil in Mexico. No 
American company ever enjoyed a conces- 
sion to oil rights in Mexico. The stipulation 
that the companies should be considered as 
Mexican is in eyery contract made between 
the Mexican or any other Latin-American 
government with any foreign corporation. It 
might interest Mr. Inman to know first, that 
the “concession”? in question expired over a 
year ago, and second, international law is 
clear on the point that such a waiver is 
nugatory and void, any portion of rights of 
citizenship being inalienable. 


Tue ASSOCIATION OF PRODUCERS OF PETROLE- 
UM IN MEXIco. 
120 Broadway, New York. 


To THE Epiror: Referring to the comments 

of the Association of Producers of Petroleum 
in Mexico, concerning my article on The 
Young Mexicans [see the Survey, August 
30] I cannot see that they have cleared up 
anything or improved their cause. As to 
“the best legal opinion of Mexico,” it is 
natural for one to think his lawyers are 
best. But claims of that kind do not con- 
vince anyone. My statements were based on 
what I regard as the best legal opinion of 
Mexico, certainly the prevailing one. 
- As to the pressure of foreign capital they 
themselves here admit it was applied at cer- 
tain times. The oil question played such a 
prominent part in Mexican questions in the 
latter part of Diaz’ regime that many even 
went so far as to attribute the whole struggle 
between Diaz and Madero to the fight for 
supremacy raged between the American and 
British oil companies. Yes, Gonzales was 
president in 1884, but everyone in Mexico 
knows that Diaz’ influence was absolutely 
dominant and that Diaz, all during his re- 
gime, was continually in counsel with foreign 
interests. 
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As to oil contributing vastly more than its 
share, through an export tax, the Mexican 
government reports that the oil exports in 
1918 were seventy million dollars gold in 
value and the export tax was five and a half 
millions, less than 8 per cent of the total 
value. The oil companies are certainly pros- 
pering, judging from the financial sections 
of our press. ‘The Mexican Panuco Oil Com- 
pany has just issued, through its brokers, a 
statement in which it claims both a rapid 
growth in the past and a brilliant future for 
investors. ‘The current number of the Na- 
tion says: “ Coincident with President Car- 
ranza’s address comes the annual report of 
E. L. Doheny, president of the Mexican Pe- 
troleum Company, made public in New York 
(the seat of most Mexican disturbance), an- 
nouncing a vast expansion program and 
showing that profits in 1918 were twice as 
great as in 1917.” 

And the oil interests do not want new 
holdings! Well, then, the whole matter 
should very soon be settled. For, as regards 
the Mexican government’s intention not to 
confiscate oil properties, every reader of the 
newspapers knows a law was reported on 
August 27 in the Mexican Senate following 
the “proposal of President Carranza, on 
November 22, 1918, that “ grants concessions 
for which the oil interests have been seek- 
ing.” (New York Times, August 28, 1919.) 

Finally, because there is a difference be- 
tween concession and contract, because the 
stipulation is a common one, because the con- 
tract has expired, etc., etc. the petroleum 
companies have a right to go against their 
pledged word “not to invoke the protection 
of their government!’ Could an incorrect 
translation of an unmentioned vital word 
nullify the whole article, and had the “ con- 
cession” expired when the first movements 
were made to secure diplomatic aid? As to 
the concession covering only the rights to 
transportation it plainly says, in the intro- 
ductory article, that the rights are “for the 
exploration and exploitation of the deposits 
of petroleum.” 

I am glad this letter has been written. 
Readers of the Survey could not have a bet- 
ter illustration of the way certain people ap- 
proach this broad question of international 
relations and social justice. 

In my article I was arguing for patience 
with a young nation that has gone through 
a social revolution and is now being led by 
young men with modern purpose and social 
program to bring out of disorder a new 
order of social and political justice. Are 
we to send an army in to shoot down these 
young men in order to protect some of our 
property or is there a way to help such men 
and at the same time make all our relations, 
financial, social and political, mutually bene- 
ficial? I believe emphatically the latter. 


S. G. INMAN. 
[American Section, Committee on Coopera- 
tion in Latin America.] 
New York. 


CRITICISM AND CORRECTION 


To THE EpiTor: All efforts to take the ad- 
ministration of race relations out of the con- 
trol of mobs in whose hands they have so 
generally been left are to be commended, 
and it is, therefore, in no captious spirit that 
I offer criticisms of the program to improve 
race relations presented by the Southern 
Sociological Congress [printed in the SuRvEY 
for September 6]. 

The program is divided into three parts, 
providing for (1) the prevention of mobbing, 
(2) the safeguarding of the Negro’s citizen- 
ship rights, (3) cooperation between white 
and colored people. 

Four proposals are put forward to prevent 
lynching. Three of these, by reference to 
“crimes that provoke mob violence,” to 
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“prompt trial and speedy executions of per- 
sons guilty of heinous crimes” and to legis- 
lation making it “unnecessary for a woman 
who has been assaulted to testify 
publicly,” apparently assume that rape is the 
chief incitement to lynching. Repeatedly 
published statistics, surely available to the 
officers of the congress, show that during the 
past thirty years, in more than 70 per cent 
of lynchings, neither rape, attempted rape, 
nor assaults upon women have even been 
alleged as a justification for mob murder. 
During the past five years (1914-1918) rape 
and all forms of assault upon women were 
alleged as justification in only about 20 per 
cent of the cases (19.8 per cent to be 
accurate). 

In the light of these facts does it seem 
quite appropriate to begin the program “ by 
the enlistment of Negroes themselves in pre- 
venting crimes that provoke mob violence,” 
thus calling upon the Negro to remedy a 
situation of which he is in the main a victim? 
There is no objection on anyone’s part to 
asking the Negro to aid in preventing crime 
by sharing in the police and other functions 
of government devoted to that end. But 
mob murder is not likely to be curbed if our 
program proceeds from erroneous beliefs as 
to the causes of mob murder, beliefs which 
retard the formation of a sound and effective 
public opinion. 

As to the provision for safeguarding the 
citizenship rights of the Negro, the Southern 
Sociological Congres evades the essential, 
which is the vote. In most of the other sug- 
gestions of the program, right thinking citi- 
zens must cordially concur. 

Permit me, in passing, to call attention to 
an error in the same number of the SURVEY. 
Of the appointees representing Negro organ- 
ization on Governor Lowden’s State Commis- 
sion for Illinois on Race Relations, you say, 
“Former Judge Edward Osgood Brown ap- 
propriately heads these as president of the 
local branch of the Urban League for Im- 
proving the Conditions of Colored People.” 
Judge Brown is president of the local branch, 
not of the Urban League, but of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People. 

HERBERT J. SELIGMANN. 
[Director of Publicity, National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People.] 

New York. 


“DOPE” 

To tHE Epiror: In an article called Dope, 
in your issue of September 6, it is said that 
“in Scranton, as in every American city, I 
think it can safely be said there were no 
hospital beds for drug addicts.’ And again: 
“As surely as in Scranton will it be found 
that there are no hospitals and no organiza- 
tion to cope with” the epidemic of drug ad- 
dicts elsewhere. 

In Buffalo, Dr. Walter S. Goodale, supe:- 
intendent of the municipal Department of 
Hospitals, has had sixty beds for alcoholic 
and drug addicts since 1915, and they are 
abundantly used. Alexander Johnson was 
lately surprised to find that Buffalo was also 
pioneer in municipal bed provision and free 
Wasserman treatment for venereal diseases. 

You see Buffalo is still on the map. We 
try to be modest, and I hope I do not remind 
you of one of Gilbert’s characters who says, 
“My modesty has always been admired.” 
Dr. Goodale is a human dynamo, and the 
credit is his. 

FREDERIC ALMY. 
[Secretary, the Charity Organization Society] 
Buffalo. 


IN the article Leadership in Americaniza- 
tion [the Survey for August 23] the last 
nine lines of the second paragraph “Even 
though . . . its own members can,” were 
misplaced and should have been added at 
the end ofthe third paragraph. 
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HEN the leaves begin to fall and home-seekers in our great cities suffer the last 
pangs of despair before finally deciding to store their furniture or to put up witk 
the inconvenience of commutation from a distant suburb, there is also a good deal cf 


moving to and fro in the world of social service. 


Like other professions it has its hardy 


perennials whom it is impossible to visualize in any other position than that they hold and | 
its shifting annuals, groping for a quick succession of experiences and, incidentally, often 
staying in no place long enough to exhaust its educational and professional opportunities 
And, between these two extremes, we have now thousands of earnest and eficient men and 
women who steadily progress with advancing age and knowledge in responsibilities under- 
taken, rewards received, service rendered and life serenely lived in the consciousness of 


making the best use of their powers. 


The following are a few of the many important 


social service appointments so far made this fall: 


CLARENCE KiNG, formerly associated with 
Frank Persons in the Department of Civilian 
Relief of the Red Cross for which he or- 
ganized a Bureau of Information Service, is 
taking the place vacated by the death of 
Alexander M. Wilson as director of the At- 
lantic Division of that department, with 
headquarters in New York city. After 
graduating from Wisconsin and Columbia 
universities, he was for some time legal 
counsel of the New York Bureau of Muni- 
cipal Research and took part in drafting the 
labor law for the factory commission of the 
state. Under the Mitchell administration of 
the city, he became deputy commissioner of 
accounts and in that capacity prepared a re- 
port on city aid to private charitable insti- 
tutions which was at that time much dis- 
cussed. Before the war he also was asso- 
ciate counsel of the Citizens’ Union Com- 
mittee on City Government in New York. 


Dr. A. H. GarviN, prominent in work 
against tuberculosis in New York and in 
France, has been appointed director of the 
new tuberculosis sanatorium at Northville 
in Wayne county, Mich., soon to be opened 
by the Board of Health of Detroit. In 
common with many other cities, Detroit ex- 
perienced a large increase in the number of 
deaths from tuberculosis in 1918. ‘There 
were 941 deaths from tuberculosis of the 
lungs in that year as compared with 828 in 
1917. Provisions for sanatorium care were 
utterly inadequate. An issue of bonds for 
a million dollar sanatorium was authorized; 
question arose as to its legality, but this has 
now been approved by the Supreme Court 
of the state. 


CaroL Aronovicl, director of social service 
of the Amherst H. Wilder Charity, St. Paul, 
Minn., has been appointed housing expert 
for the California State Commission of Im- 
migration and Housing—an event which re- 
calls that Mr. Aronovici first made a name 
for himself as author of the first housing 
survey for the Department of Labor of the 
state of Rhode Island. Since then he has 
carried out over thirty other housing sur- 
veys in that state, Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania and 
Wisconsin. His most recent survey was that 
of St. Paul for which city he also wrote the 
housing ordinance now in force and pro- 
moted the city planning ordinance which 
provided for the City Planning Board of 
which he became the first secretary. In 
addition to his other writings on housing 
and on the social survey, Mr. Aronovici 
now has in the press, with McClurg’s of 
Chicago, a new book on Housing and the 
Housing Problem. 


Mauvrice Busin, formerly connected with 
the Jewish Orphan Asylum in Brooklyn, N. 
Y., has become superintendent of a Jewish 
orphan home in St. Louis recently opened in 
a fine residence remodeled to take care of 
some forty children. Special interest attaches 
to this institution which was founded by ay 
group of orthodox women in that its finan- - 
cial support is largely derived from dimes ys 
and quarters gathered among all classes off 
Jewish women in St. Louis over a period of f 
more than a dozen years. 


Rev. JOHN STEELE, associate secretary of 
the Board of Temperance and Moral Wel- 
fare of the Presbyterian Church in the U. 
S. A., will leave next week on a two months’ 
temperance campaign through England, , 
Ireland and Scotland. In its budget for the: 
year,, the board has set aside $50,000 for - 
temperance campaigns in foreign countries, , 
including the issue of literature and posters # 
as well as the sending of speakers. 


PuHILIp D. BooksTaBErR, headworker of the 
Jewish Settlement of Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
resigned to become instructor of social serv- - 
ice at the Hebrew Union College of that city” 
and social service director of the Rockdale 
Temple. Mr. Bookstaber is a graduate of 
Columbia University and of the New York 
School of Social Service and for two years 
was a special agent for the Department of 
Labor and has done extensive work in con-- 
nection with the employment of immigrants, , 
industrial disputes and juvenile delinquency. . 


Major P. H. L. BAHRENBERG, of the United 
States Public Health Service, is in charge = 
of a “chest clinic” for babies and children 
of pre-school age recently opened in St.. 
Louis by the Anti-Tuberculosis Society of 1 
that city. This is designed to meet a need | 
which became apparent in one of the clinics 
for adults operated by the society and, iff 
proving of value, will be followed by the: 
opening of similar clinics in other parts of 
the city. 


THE Polish consulate in New York city 
has set a new precedent in appointing two: 
social workers, Mrs. Gearn. and Stasia 
Osada, both of them students of the Y. W.. 
C. A. Training School for Old Country) 
Service [see the Survey for September 6], 
to deal with the large number of people who 
apply to the consulate for information con- 


cerene opportunities of return to their home- 
and, 


HERSCHEL Jones, lately connected with the 
section on cost of living of the New York 
state Commission on _ Reconstruction—for 
which he has collected valuable data, es- 


t 


| pecially on the relation of cooperation to 
) retail prices—is now director of the New 
' York city office of the State Division of 
) Foods and Markets and, in that capacity, is 
) endeavoring to put into effect some of the 
} recommendations worked out by the Recon- 
» struction Commission. In connection with the 
|. educational work of the division, Mr. Jones 
' arranged this week a sight-seeing tour of 
/ women members of community councils who 

are serving voluntarily in the general. cam- 
» paign for lower prices. From midnight until 
|9 a. M. the party inspected milk pasteuriza- 
_tion plants, markets, railroad piers and 
) stations to gain a thorough first-hand knowl- 
' edge of the stages through which food passes 
> between its arrival in the city and reaching 
/ the consumer’s doorstep. 


—" 


Mary VAN KLEEcK has returned from the 
) Woman in Industry Service in the United 
i States Department of Labor of which she 
$ was the director since its inception and taken 
| up again the directorship of the Division 
* of Industrial Studies in the Russell Sage 
6 Foundation, New York city. One of 
y the major projects of that department 
Yin the immediate future is an intensive 
& study of American experiments in bringing 
| democracy into workshop and_ factory. 
* Ben M. Selekman, also of the Division of 
}) Industrial Studies, has returned after a leave 
> of absence during which he was in charge 
of the work of the War Camp Community 
@ Service in Columbus, Ohio. 


|. Leonarp P. Ayres, late chief of the statis- 

tical branch of the army, has resumed his 
6 work as director of the Division of Educa- 
tion of the Russell Sage Foundation. 


? Canton, Ohio, has for the first time ap- 
pointed a full time medical officer. Dr. 
i) John A. Kappelman, formerly of the Illinois 
State Department of Health, has taken up 
his duties there as Health Commissioner. 


SELSGAR M. GuNNW and Elizabeth Crowell 
j) have returned to France to take part in the 
campaign for prevention of tuberculosis un- 
i der the Rockefeller Foundation. Both have 
#been on leave of absence in this country 
i) during the summer. 


¥ Mauss Woop, formerly of the United Charities 
‘of Chicago, has joined the staff of the 
[School of Civics and Philanthropy in that 
city as field work supervisor and has taken 
‘up her residence at the Chicago Commons, 
ithus retaining for the school the distinction 
that all the members of the staff are resident 
' at the Commons or at Hull House, making 
@ possible that close relation of teaching to 
@the every day problems of social life which 
}is the ideal of social science teachers every- 
i where. 


+ EmMA DUKE, for several years in charge 
‘of the division of industrial studies of the 
?Children’s Bureau, Washington, for which 
she wrote a number of the much discussed 
®reports on infant mortality and directed spe- 
cial studies of industrial conditions, will join 
the staff of the National Child Labor Com- 
"mittee, New York, in October, and will espe- 
cially study conditions among the children 
(in the far west. 


® StocKkron RAYMOND, secretary of the Cen- 
‘tral Philanthropic Council, Columbus, Ohio, 
@has gone to Boston as general secretary of 
tthe Associated Charities there, a post which 
ghas been vacant for some time during the 


) GrorGE WARREN is leaving his position as 
igeneral secretary of the Bridgeport Associ- 
Hated Charities and entering one of the large 
iplants in Bridgeport as labor expert. 


} THE New York Maternity Center Associa- 
tion has appointed Emma Lake, formerly as- 
#sistant to the President of the Academy of 
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Political Science at Columbia University, as 
executive secretary. 


BEULAH KENNARD, who has been abroad 
for over a year with the Children’s Bureau 
of the Red Cross, directing play work for 
children in France, is starting in a new po- 
sition with the N. Y. Protective Association 
as director of a bureau of education, which 
has just been established. 


Tue Division ef Visitation of Adult Blind 
of the Department of Public Welfare of the 
State of Illinois also is branching out in a 
new direction by the appointment of Pauline 
Gibling as an agent for securing positions 
for the blind. Miss Gibling has been di- 
rector of women’s and girls’ work in Jeffer- 


: McCutcheon’s 
Damask Table Linens 


fl eSiee is at present a market shortage of 
Damask Table Linens, and prevailing high 
prices in many shops in consequence. 


Our policy of always carrying very full stocks 
enables us to meet the present situation to the 
advantage of our customers. We have on hand a 
full line of fine Damask Table Linens purchased 
direct from manufacturers in the old country many months ago 
at the advantageous rates of that time. 


We are, therefore, able to sell these beautiful Table Damasks 
at prices which are of great advantage to our customers. In 
many cases these are goods that now cost at wholesale as 
much as we are asking for them at retail. 


Cloths for Large Dinners 
We are particularly well prepared to meet the demand for large size 
Those who are planning to entertain largely during 
the coming season will find here, Cloths 3%, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 yards 
long, as well as those up to 5 yards square, with full size Dinner Nap- 


Our personal knowledge of the European market convinces us that 
there will not be any reduction in linen prices for a year at least; so 
that we feel justified in calling your attention to the advantage of 
purchasing these Linens at the present time. 

Send for new 32 page Fall and Winter 
Mailed free on request. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


The Greatest Treasure House of Linens in America. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., New York 
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son Park Centre, Chicago, and before that 
at Hull House. 


Laura Szymovr, lately associated with Lee 
K. Frankel and A. Fleisher of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, in an im- 
portant statistical study, as yet unpublished, 
is to direct the field work of a group of 
students of social work in the Extension De- 
partment of Barnard College. 
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PAUL BENJAMIN, 2 frequent contributor 
to the Survey, who during the war handled 
special investigations for the Red Cross 
in Washington, has been appointed di- 
visional director of the North Atlantic States 
of the National Tuberculosis Association, 
with headquarters in Philadelphia. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and _Re- 
sorts, Apartments, Tours and Travels, Real 
Estate, twenty cents per agate line; fours 
teen lines to the inch. 

“Want” advertisements under the various 
headings “Situations Wanted,” ‘Workers 
Wanted,” etc., five cents each word or ini- 
tial, including the address or box number 
for each insertion. Minimum charge $1.00. 
Address Advertising eileen ae The Sur- 
vey, 112 East 19th St., New York City, 


WORKERS WANTED 


Se EEE a en a ee 

WANTED: Superintendent for a small 
-industrial school for girls in Montreal, 
Canada. Apply at once by letter to Mrs. 
Wilson Fairman, Hon.-Treasurer of the 
Girls’ Cottage Industrial School, 369 Peel 
Street, Montreal. 


SUES AOU ee ee 

A LARGE SETTLEMENT desires to 
increase its resident staff by adding a 
capable person, Jewess preferred, to act, as 
secretary to the Head Resident. Position 
open October 15th. Address, giving full 
information as to age, experience, refer- 
ences, salary expected, etc., 3274 Survey. 


WANTED — Jewish speaking social 
worker with experience in juvenile court 
work. Apply to Bureau for Jewish Chil- 
dren, 516 N. 4th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FINANCIAL SECRETARY WANTED 
by a group of prominent liberal educators 
founding a “new” school in New York 
city. This means a permanent well paying 
job for the right man or woman. If you 
are interested in modern education and able 
to raise funds, address S. R. S., Valhalla, 
New York. 


AUN UO EEE 

SOCIAL WORKER wanted to super- 
vise a Jewish Community Center in New 
York city. Write stating experience. X., 
254 West 103 street. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


A SOCIAL WORKER with ten years’ 
experience as an executive, desires position 
with charity or welfare organization. Ad- 
dress 3287 SuRvEyY. 


SOCIAL WORKER (church woman) 
wishes to make change by October 1. Ex- 
‘perienced as housing secretary, case-worker, 
and in general welfare work. B. E. A, 
Room 1016, 11 Broadway, New York. 


SITUATION WANTED, preferably in 
hospital social service, by worker who had 
special summer course of nursing in hos- 
pital, experienced as dietitian in institution 
for feeble-minded children; also in neigh- 
borhood work. Employed at present. 
Speaks Slavic languages. Address 3297 
SURVEY. 


YOUNG LADY, Jewish, experienced in 
case-work, club work, and institutional 
work with delinquent girls, part time posi- 
tion considered. Address 3294 Survey. 


WANTED: By a minister of experience, 
just returning from overseas, a position as 
superintendent, secretary, publicity agent, 
or financial agent for a benevolent institu- 
tion. Address 3295 Survey. 


EXPERIENCED social worker, graduate 
in domestic science, several years teaching 
experierice, seeks position in ‘social work. 
Address Social, 1625 Hennepin, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


FOR RENT 


TO SUBLET—Comfortably furnished, 
modern apartment, 4 rooms and _ bath, 
southern exposure, Washington square 
district. October to January or longer. 
$100 monthly—no agents. Address 3296 
SURVEY. 
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CALENDAR OF CONFERENCES 


ITEMS FOR THE NEXT CALENDAR should 


reach the Survey before October 15. 


CHARITIES AND  CoRRECTIONS, New York 
State Conference of, Syracuse, November 
11-13. Sec. Richard W. Wallace, Room 
431, The Capitol, Albany. 


InpDIAN AFFAIRS, CONFERENCE ON, Okla- 
homa City, September 24-26. Sec., Alfred 
W. Anthony, -156 Fifth avenue, New 


York. 


PROBATION OFFICERS, CONFERENCE OF, Syra- 
cuse, November 10-11. Sec., Charles L. 
Chute, State Probation Commission, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 


PuBLic HEALTH ASSOCIATION, AMERICAN, 
New Orleans, October 27-30. Sec., A. W. 
Hedrick, 169 Massachusetts avenue, 
Boston. 


REFORM ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL. Third 
World’s Christian Citizenship Conference, 
Pittsburgh, November 9-16. National Re- 
form Association, 602 Publication bldg., 
Pittsburgh. 

SaFreTy CouNcIL, NATIONAL. Annual Safety 
Congress. Cleveland, October 1-4. Cor- 
responding officer, C. W. Price, 168 N. 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. 

‘TUBERCULOSIS, MISSISSIPPI VALLEY CONFER- 
ence on. Des Moines, September 22-24. 
Sec., Ralph J. Reed, 518 Century bldg., 
Des Moines. 

WoMEN PHYSICIANS, INTERNATIONAL CON- 
FERENCE OF, New York City, September 
15-October 25. Sec, Anna L. Brown, 
M. D., 600 Lexington ave., New York City. 

WOMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS, NATIONAL. CON- 
VENTION OF DELEGATES FroM,.New York 
city. October 17-24. Sec, Anna L. 
Brown, M. D., 600 Lexington ave., New 
York city. ; 


JULIUS ROSENWALD, of Chicago, whose 
enthusiastic and continuous support of Negro 
education is well known, has added another 
rung to the ladder by which the colored 
people of America may climb to a status cf 
equality. He is offering through the General 
Education Board six scholarships of $1,209 
each for Negro graduates of American medi- 
cal colleges who wish to take post-graduate 
work in pathology, bacteriology, physiology, 
pharmacology of physiological chemistry. 
committee, consisting of Dr. William H. 
Welch, Johns Hopkins School of Public 
Health (chairman), Dr. David L. Edsall, 
dean of the Harvard Medical School, Dr. 
Victor C. Vaughan, dean of the medical de- 
partment of the University of Michigan, and 
Abraham Flexner (secretary) will make the 
awards, beginning next year. 


What Are YOU Doing To Make The World 
A Better Place In Which To Live? 


Read 


“THE SERVERS ” 
A Novel 


Of Reconstruction and Social Prog- 
ress, Embracing Practical Plans for 
Unlimited Christian Service. 


By Mail, $1.00 (350 pp). 


JOSEPH ERWIN WILSON 


Houston Texas 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a lime, feur weekly imeer- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month. 
Order pamphlets from publishers, 


TRANSACTIONS OF THH FIBST NATIONAL Co- 
OPERATIVE CONVENTION. 300 pp. $1.00.! 
Published by The Cooperative League of) 
America, 2 West 13th St., New York. ! 

TowAakD THE NBwW HDvUCATION. 
autocracy in our public schools. 164 Pp. 25i! 
cents, ‘Teachers’ Union of the City of Newy 
York, 70 Fifth avenue, New York City. 

For VALUB RecHIVHD. A Discussion of Indus: 
trial Pensions, John A. Fitch. Reprinted 
from the Sugvny. 5 cts. Survey Associ-i 
ates, Inc., 112 Hast 19th St., New York. 

IMMIGRATION LITBRATURE distributed by Ne 
tional JLiberal Immigration League, P. O. Box 
1261, New York, Arguments free on request. 

A ScHooL THat Strupins Lirz. Informatiox 
sent, free about the cooperative plan of re4 
organization of the Training School for Com-y 
munity Workers. John ollier, Directors 
Address A. A, Freeman, Room 1001, 70 Fifta 
Avenue, New York City. 

AMBBICAN COMPANY SHOP COMMITTED PLANSS 
A digest of twenty plans for employees’ rep 
resentation through joint committees intre- 
duced by American companies. One Dollars 
Bureau of Industrial earch, 465 West 
23rd Street, New York City. 

WorksHor Commitrans. Suggested lines od) 
development of workers’ shop organizations 
management questions and types of organiza 
tion. By C. G. Renold. Reprinted from the 
Survpy for October 5, 1918. SHOP Com-: 
MITTHES IN PRACTICR. By C. G. Renold. In-! 
DUSTBIAL RBLATIONS. A Summary of Con-1/ 
clusions reached by a Group of Twenty Brit. 
ish Quaker Employers after Four Days of) 
Discussion in 1917 and 1918. The three ¢ 
articles above in one reprint.) rder froma 
Survey Associates, 112 Hast 19 Street, New# 
York. Price 10c. : 

REPORT OF THE PROVISIONAL JOINT COMMITTHH.£ 
Adopted unanimously by the British Indus+ 
trial Conference, Central Hall, Westminster,1 
April 4. Reprinted from the Survny fon: 
May 3, 1919, and not heretofore published ina 
the United States. Order from Survey Asso-% 
ciates, 112 Bast 19 Street, New York 
Price 10c. 

Cost of LIVING IN THD UNITED STATES. Bibli-+t 
ography. By Helen G. Hstey. Price 50 cents. 
From Helen G. Estey, 38 St. Stephen St., 
Boston, Mass. 

You SHOULD KNow ABOUT CREDIT UNIONS. 
manual furnished gratis. upon request. ae 
sachusetts Credit Union Association, 78 
Devonshire St., Boston. 

ScImNCH AND SOCIAL DisconTENT. New Hamp-# 
shire Academy of Science, address by Deana 
Ernest R. Groves, Department of Sociology," 
State College. 10 cents, the Author, Dun-« 
ham, N. H. 

CHICAGO STANDARD BUDGET FOR D®5PEPNDENT 
FaMILins. 39 pp., 25 cents. Published by 
the Chicago Council of Social Agencies, 17) 
North State Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Onn HUNDRED YEARS OF WORK WITH GIRLS 
IN Boston. An interesting historical sur 
vey (shot through and through with Ola! 
Boston color) of the work done by the Bos 
ton Society for the Care of Girls, formerly 
the Boston Female Asylum. Written angi 
published by Mary Caroline Crawford, So-« 
cial Service Advertising, Ford Building.. 
Boston, Mass. Sent free upon applications 
to Miss Mabelle B. Blake, 184 Boylstom# 
Street, Boston. ! 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month, four weekly inser-—" 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month.4 
Mental Hygiene; quarterly ; $2 a year; pub-« 
lished by The National Committee for Mentall. 
Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New York. | 


Public Health Nurse; monahly ; ss a year; pub-i 
lished by National Organization for Public# 
Health Nursing, 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Hospital Social Service Quarterly 3 $1.50 4 
year; published by Hospital Social Service 
Association, 405 Lexington Ave,, New York.i 

The Arbitrator contains debates on subjects! 
of social, religious and political significance 5 
Veracity in Newspapers; Amnesty for Po- 
litical Prisoners, ete. $1.00 a year. Samples 
free. P. O, Box 42, Wall Street Station, 
New York City. 

Dr. ROBINSON’S Voice in the Wilderness 
has come to life again. It is interesting and 
full of meat from cover to cover. Two dol-t 
lars a year; twenty cents per ra: 12 Mt. 
Morris’ Park West, New ‘York City. ‘ 


FOR SALE 


ADDRESSOGRAPH OUTFIT which 
has faithfully delivered your Survey fe 


The case againstil 


some time past, but is now outgrown.!p) 


Survey, 112 East 19th Street, New York. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR 
LEGISLATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 
)H. 28rd St., New York. For public employment 
offices; industrial safety and health; work- 
# men’s compensation; health insurance; one 
qday'’s rest seven ; efficient law enforcement. 


.THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOS- 
‘PITAL WORKERS—Edna G. Henry, Pres., 
,Social Service Department, Indiana University, 
)Indianapolis ; Antoinette Cannon Ex. Sec., Uni- 
versity Hospital, Philadelphia. Organization 
_to promote development of social work in hos- 
spitals and dispensaries. Annual Meeting with 
; ) National Conference of Social Work. 


" | AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, 
‘) formerly AMERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND 
RPREVENTION OF INEANT MORTALITY— 
* Gertrude B. Knipp, exec. sec’y ; 1211 Cathedral 
'St., Baltimore. Urges prenatal, obstetrical and 
’ infant care; birth registration ; maternal nurs- 
sing; infant welfure consultations; care of chil- 
: dren of pre-school age and school age. 


i AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
i) —Miss Cora Winchell, sec’y, Teachers College, 
® New York. Organized for betterment of condi- 
id tions in home, school, institution and commun- 
@ity. Publishers Journal of Home Economics. 
4211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


\2 AM, PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 

-LEAGUE—Wm. D. Foulke, pres.; C. G. Hoag, 
j@sec’y; Franklin Bank Bldg., Phila. eaflets 
wefree. P, R. Review, quarterly, 40c. a year. 
.§% Membership (entitles to Review and other pub- 
wa lications) $1. 


‘ 


M 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- . 


‘ei CIATION—105 W. 40th St., New York. Wor 

) the repression of prostitution, the reduction of 
givenereal diseases, and the promotion of sound 
igsex education. information and catalogue of 
ig pamphlets upon request. Associate Membership, 
| $2.00 ; Annual, $5.00 ; Sustaining, $10.00. Mem- 
ia berships include quarterly magazine and month- 
ily bulletin. 


| AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
yiOF CANCER—Curtis BH. Lakeman, exec. sec’y ; 
ee2z5 W. 45th St., New York. To disseminate 
@jknowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
“witreatment and prevention. Publications free 
;fion request. Annual membership dues, $5. 


‘EUGENICS REGISTRY—Batitle Creek, Mich. 
‘# Chancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
)i Kellog, sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
“9 A public service for knowledge about human in- 
“Sheritance, hereditary inventory and eugenic 
4 ‘Possibilities, Literature free. 


‘PFEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
waxCHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 
j@ Protestant denominations. Rev. Charies S. 
;§)Macfarland, gen’l sec’y; 105 EH. 22 St., New 
‘@ York. 

i Commission on the Church and Social Serv- 
IE ice; Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; 
} Rev. EF. Hrnest Johnson, research sec’y; 
} Miss Grace W. Sims, office sec’y. 

“) Commission on International Justice and 


Goodwill; Kev. Henry A.: Atkinson, sec’y. 


! 

i Commission on Church and Country Life; 
m ' Rey. Edmund desS. Brunner, exec. sec’y ; 
| Rey. C. O. Gill, field sec’y. 


Commission on Relations with France and 
oa Belgium, uniting American religious agen- 
~ cies for the relief and reconstruction of 

i the Protestant forces of France and Bel- 
4 gium. Chairman, Rev, Arthur J. Brown, 
7 105 Hast 22nd Street, New York. 
National Temperance Society and Commission 
on Temperance. Hon. Carl HE. Milliken, 
q chairman Commission. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. H. Gregg, princi- 
weepal; G. P. Phenix, viceprin.; F. K. Rogers, 
Teas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, Va. 
yetrains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a 
yMState nor a Government school. Free illus- 
weptrated literature. 


(IMMIGRANT AID COUNCIL OF 

YOWOMEN (NATIONAL) — Headquarters, 

MGHenry St., New York. Helen Winkler, ch’m. 

Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, 

Zuides. Has international system of safeguard- 

jing. Conducts Nationai Americanization pro- 
Am. 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY— 
Marry W. Laidler, sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., New 
Work. Object—To promote an intelligent inter- 
“Mast in socialism among college men and women. 
a4Annual membership, $2. $5 and $25; includes 
uarterly, The Intercollegiate Socialist. 


[HE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR SO- 

SIAL HYGIENE, INC.—50 Beacon St., Boston; 
)@)res., Charles W. Dliot; sec’y, L. V. Ingraham, 
@4.D. Circulars and reading jist upon request. 
uarterly Bulletin. Memberships: Annual, $3; 
sustaining, $10; Life, $100. 


iW 


f ADVERTISEMENT] 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John R, Shillady, sec’y; 70 
Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored 
Americans the common rights of American cit- 
izenship. Furnishes information regarding race 
problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 78,000, 
with 256 branches. Membership, $1 upwards. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. To advance physical, so- 
cial, intellectual, moral and spiritual interests 
of young women. Student, city, town and coun- 
try centers; physical education; camps; rest- 
rooms, lunchrooms and cafeterias; educational 
classes; employment; Bible study; secretarial 
training school; foreign work. 


NATYONAL CHILD LABOR COMMIMTTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 Bast 22 St., New 
York, 35 State branclies. Industrial and agri- 
cultural investigations; legislation; studies 
of administration; education; delinquency ; 
health; recreation; children’s codes. Publishes 
quarterly Ohild Labor Bulletin. Photographs, 
slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Originates and publishes exhibit 
Material which visualizes conditions affecting 
the health and education of children. Cooper- 
ates with communities, educators and organiza- 
hens through exhibits, child welfare campaigns, 
etc, 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec'y ; 50 Union Su., 
New York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, men- 
tal disorders, feebiemindedness, epilepsy, inebri- 
ety, criminology, war neuroses and re-education, 
social service, backward children, surveys, state 
societies. Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a 
year. : 


NATIONAL COMMITTER FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; Gordon L. Berry, field sec’y ; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 Hast 22 
St., New York. Objects: To furnish informa- 
lion, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish 
literature of movement—samples free, quanti- 
pe at cost. Includes New York State Commit- 
ee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Owen R. Lovejoy, pres., New York; William 
Li ve _Cross, gen. sec’y., 815 Plymouth Court, 
Chicago. General organization to discuss 
principles of humanitarian effort and increase 
efficiency of agencies. Publishes proceedings 
annual meetings. Monthly bulletin, pamphlets, 
etc. Information bureau. Membership, $3. 47th 
annual meeting New Orleans, 1920. 


Main divisions and chairmen: 


CHILDREN-—Henry W. Thurston, New York. 

DELINQUENTS AND CORRECTION — Bernard 
Glueck, M. D., New York. 

Hwattu—George J. Nelbach, New York. 

PUBLIC AGHNCINS AND INSTITUTIONS—Robert 
W. Kelso, Boston. 

THp FAMILY—Amelia Seares, Chicago. 

INDUSTRIAL AND ECONOMIC CoNDITIONS— 
Florence Kelley, New VYerk. 

Tun Locan CommMunity—dH. 8. Braucher, N. Y. 

M®nTAL Hyciwnn—O. Macfic Campbell, M. D., 
Baltimore. 

ORGANIZATION OF SocraL Forcus—William J. 
Norton, Detroit. 

UNITING Or NATIVE AND FornwigN-BorRn IN 
AmeERIcA—Allen T. Burns, New York. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y ; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state and 
nation, for meeting the fundamental problems 
disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher 
a ay democratic organization of neighbor- 
00) e. 


NATIONAL LEAGUS ON URBAN CONDI- 
TIONS AMONG NEGROES—L. Hollingsworth 
Wood, pres. ; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. see’y 5 
200 Fifth Ave., New York. Investigates condi- 
tions of city life as a basis for practical work; 
trains Negro social workers, 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMAN’S SERVICE 
—Miss Maude Wetmore, ch’n, 257 Madison 
Ave., New York. o mobilize and train the 
voluntcer woman power of the country for 
specific service along social and economic lines ; 
cooperating with government agencies, 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS 
—Jean Hamilton, org, sec’y; 25 BH. 830th St., 
New York. Evening ciubs for girls ; recreation 
and instruction in self-governing and support- 
ing groups for girls of working age, Magazine, 
Phe Club Worker, monthly, 75 cents 2 year. 


os 
THD WILLIAMS PRINPING COMPANY, NEW YORK 


THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
BEALTH NURSING—Hlla Phillips Crandall, 
R. N., exec, sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave. New Yo 
Objects: To atimulate the extension of public 
health nursing; to develop standards of tech- 
nique; to maintain a central bureau of in- 
formation. Official organ, the Public Health 
Nurse, subscription included in membership. 
Dues, $2.00 and upward. 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 
—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mgr., i30 BH. 22 St., 
New York. A cooperative registry managed by 
social workers, to supply social organizations 
with trained workers. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gil- 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas. ; 
Virgil V. Johnson, sec’y; rooms 26-21, 465 
Lexington Ave., New York. Composed of non- 
commercial agencies interested in the guidance 
and protection of travelers, especially women 
and girls. Non-sectarian. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 64 W. 
Randolph St. (Room 1003) Chicago, I. Stands 
for self-government in the workshop through 
organization and also for the enactment of 
protective legislation. Information given. Of- 
ficial organ, Life and Labor. 


NUTRITION CLINICS FOR DELICATE CHIL- 
DREN—Mabel Skiliton, .Secretary, 44 Dwight 
Street, Boston... Objects: the organization of 
Nutrition Clinics and Classes to identify un- 
derweight and malnourished children and to 
provide for them standardized examinations, 
adequate diagnoses, proper care and treatment : 
the publication of bulletins and the arranging 
for public conterences in this field. . 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSN. OF 
AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison 
Ave., N, Y. C. Playground, neighborhood and 
community center activities and administra- 
tion ; cooperating with War Dept. Commission 
on Training Camp Activities. 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION— 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the fein of the causes 
of race degeneracy and means of race improve- 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race Better- 
ment Conference, the Hugenics Reeiserys and 
lecture courses and various allied activities. 
J. H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


RED CROSS INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND 
DISAGLED MEN—Douglas C. McMurtrie, dir., 
311 Fourth Ave., New York. Maintains indus- 
trial training classes and an employment bureau 
for crippled men. Conducts research in re-edu- 
cation for disabled soldiers and industrial 
cripples. Publishes reports on reconstruction 
work here and abroad, and endeavors to estab- 
lisb an enlightened public attitude towards the 
physically handicapped, 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im: 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. 
Glenn, dir.; 130 E. 22 St., New York. Depart- 
ments: Charity Organization, Child-Helping 
Education, Statistics, Recreation, Remedial 
Loans, Surveys and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, 
Library, Southern Highland Division. 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow 
Wilson, pres. ; Richard S. Childs, sec’y ; 10 West 
9th St., New York. Clearing house for informa- 
tion on short ballot, commission goy’t., city 
manager plan, county gov’t. Pamphlets free. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.—Robert W. de 
Forest, pres.; Arthur P. Kellogg, sec’y ; publish- 
ers of the Suryny; Paul U. Kellogg editor ; 
Edward T. Devine, Graham Taylor, Jane Ad- 
dams, associate editors; departments: Civics, 
Graham R. Taylor; Industry, John A. Fitch ; 
Health, George M. Price, M.D.; Education, 
Crime, Winthrop D. Lane; Foreign Service, 
Bruno Lasker, 112 Hast 19th St., New York. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for 
the training of Negro Youth; an experiment in 
race adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; 
furnishes information on all phases of the race 
problem and on the Tuskegee Idea and meth- 
ods. Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, 
treas.; Emmett J. Scott, Secy; Tuskegee, iia’ 


ti 
to mobilize all the resources of the communities 


near the camps for the benefit of the officers 


and men. The War Camp Community § 
: y Service 
count Ree Coordinates and supplements the 


C recreational activities of the 
cities and towns. .P ene 
Braucher, sec’y, 7, NORSGR: E80,” DION T <iay x 


Our Job Is Linking Up 
Worker and Job 


“ T want to express my appreciation for the splendid 
service which the Exchange has given me in my 
search for trained workers. All the names which 
you have given to me are most desirable and I regret 
that I cannot employ them all. Thank you for your 
invaluable co-operation.”—Social Service Depart- 
ment, Polyclinic Section, University of Pennsylvania. 


THE NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EX- 
CHANGE is an organization to which 


ees. 


THE BUSY EXECUTIVE can apply when in need of trained. workers. 


Where 
THE TRAINED WORKER can file his record and expect results. 


Where 
THE BEGINNER can get the advice vf our Vocational Guidance Department. 


The Exchange is a co- operative organization for serving men and women 
in social work. Its services are rendered professionally without charge, 
but it is dependent on your co-operation with its Membership Depart- 
ment if it is to carry on its work and meet the 1 increasing demands that 
are coming to it, and if it is to remain a truly co-operative organization. 
The annual ee are: 


For individuals: For organizations: 
Active Membership................--: $2.00 Bees oa . 
O Ginnie Mecchiesibin).;. 85.00 or $10.00 Institutional Membership.... . $10.00 and up 


If you or your organization are not yet co-operatives, isn’t this the time? 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 
130 East 22nd Street, New York 


